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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Tuat remarkable institution, the British House of Com- 
mons, has been debating the established economic «rder. 
_ This is a subject of considerably more importance than 
those with which parliamentary bodies are wont to con- 
cern themselves, and we feel that the good citizens of 
_ Great Britain owe Mr. Philip Snowden no little debt of 
- gratitude for bringing the matter up. With a million and 
a-half wage-earners unemployed in England, and great 
numbers of other workers, notably the agricultural labour- 
ers and the miners, compelled to accept a wage-scale that 
yields but the barest subsistence, and with housing- 
conditions in the cities in their present deplorable condi- 
tion, it would seem that the economic system is by far 
the most pressing subject for examination and discussion 
by the elected representatives of the British people. It 
_ should prove considerably more profitable, we think, than 
wrangling over petty temporary measures of pauperization 
| or alleviation designed somehow to drag the lower strata 
4 of the population through what optimistic politicians 
: regard as a period of depression. At worst the debate 
_ can do the legislators no harm, and some of them may 
_ learn something. 


Letters From ABROAD 
The “Hooked Cross” in Aus- 
tria, by Andreas Latzko, 85 


| “THE THEATRE 
' A Synthesis of Modern Ideas, 
by Florence Gilliam, 87 


_ Mr. Snowven plumped this unusual business upon the floor 
through the medium of a bill for the nationalization of 
land and the abolition of private property in land. Mr. 
Snowden is a Socialist, and his measure was presented 
as a first step towards legislation designed to bring about 
the supersession of the present system by a social order 
based on the public ownership and democratic control of 
_ the instruments of production and distribution. In pre- 
_ senting his motion, Mr. Snowden found no difficulty in 
| 


_ adducing current evidences of the failure of the present 
_. order to measure up to human possibilities. It has not 
" created a great society, a free society, a well-ordered 
) society, or even, as far as a large proportion of the popu- 
yy lation is concerned, a decently liveable society. It is' true, 


- failed in the development and utilization for the pencil 
» welfare, of natural resources and productive power; and 


q ties exist as wake democracy a sham and a derision. In 
| - such a ened a rereaeerye one that made any 
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order of business a consideration of the established sys- 
tem. Yet we find that Mr. Snowden’s motion was regarded 
by most of his colleagues as a mere eccentricity, if not, 
indeed, a violation of parliamentary good form. “Why 
worry about it?” exclaimed a scornful Tory member, 
meaning by “it” human society. No doubt that mocking 
phrase represented the feeling of the great majority in 
the chamber, as it would if such a strange topic were 
injected into the debates of our own congressional Cave 
of the Winds in Washington. 


WE do not underrate the value of Mr. Snowden’s motion, 
even though we heartily distrust his idea of creating an 
inflated, bureaucratic State. We think, however, that he 
foliowed a healthy instinct in first demanding a specific 
icr the land question. Yet even if he were a much 
youneer man than he is, Mr. Snowden probably could 
not l:ope to live to see the land nationalized in England. 
This remedy could be applied only through revolution 
or purchase. Mr. Snowden’s programme does not encom- 
pass the former, which is scarcely in the British mode; 
and the latter presents staggering difficulties. One won- 
ders if the desired end could not be achieved by the far 
simpler process of nationalizing the economic rent of 
land. This could easily be effected by an act of Parlia- 
ment; and it would invoive no expense for the taxpayers 
and no tedious legal entanglements. There could be no 
difficulty about valuations; the landlord’s own selling price 
would serve. We recall that in New York, when Mayor 
Gaynor was endeavouring to have real estate taxed on its 
full value, a certain large holder insisted that the appraisal 
of his property should be greatly reduced, whereupon the 
Mayor remarked pertinently, “I think I can get you an 
immediate purchaser at your figure,” and that was the 
end of the protest. Perhaps in time Mr. Snowden and 
his colleagues will come to see more clearly the far-reach- 
ing implications of such a direct step towards a new birth 
of freedom. 


FoLLowING the recent pronouncement of Mr. Hughes on 
non-recognition of the Russian Government, the State 
Department issued a lament that his statement was unlikely 
to reach the ears of the Russian people because (we quote 
the New York Times) “in every instance such, announce- 
ments have been suppressed entirely, or, at best, only brief 
excerpts have been printed, with extensive interpretations 
and misrepresentations by Soviet editors.” This seems a 
gratuitous bit of hypocrisy. In the midst of the Wrangel 
invasion, Mr. Colby, then Secretary of State, issued a 
fulmination against the Soviet Government, which was 
reproduced in full in the official Izvestia of Moscow. 
Senator Lodge’s recent blast against the Soviet Govern- 
ment was likewise reproduced extensively in the Russian 
press. As for Mr. Hughes’s statement, we are informed 
by the Russian Telegraph Agency in New York that it 
cabled the text in full to the Russian press; and we note 
that a brief cable in the New York Times of 25 March 
asserts that the newspapers of Moscow printed it without 
comment. Officials of the State Department are quoted 
as declaring that if only the statement of Mr. Hughes 
could be brought before the Russian people, “the effect 
would be tremendous.” Apparently Mr, Hughes’s sub- 
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ordinates have an exaggerated idea of his influence; for 
there is every reason to believe that any statement by him 
would have even less effect on the Russian people than 
it would have on the people of the United States. 


Ir Mr. Walter Duranty, the correspondent of the New 
York Times at Moscow, is correctly informed, the policy 
of the Russian Communists is accommodating itself to 
the movement of the people back to the land. Before the 
war, the industries of Russia were artificially supported 
from two sides, by protective tariffs which created an 
artificial dearth of commodities, and by a system of land- 
monopoly which maintained an artificial surplus of labour. 
The revolution increased the isolation of the Russian 
market and the dependence of the population on domestic 
industry, but at the same time it destroyed the system 
of land-monopoly. In the general confusion, the popula- 
tion began to slide out from under the industrial system, 
towards the land-free villages; and in a desperate effort 
to put a stop to this movement and keep the factories 
running, the Soviet Government undertook to conscript 
workers for the factories. 


Uron the resumption of trade-relations with indus- 
trialized countries, the necessity for the artificial support 
of industry diminished and the attempt to counteract the 
effect of the liberation of the land by the conscription of 
labour was soon abandoned. The system of industrial 
subsidies was continued, but according to Mr. Duranty, 
some of the Communists are now coming to see that 
foreign manufactures, bought with the exported produce 
of Russia’s free land, are cheaper than manufactures 
produced by subsidized domestic industries. If this 
principle once comes to be thoroughly understood, sub- 
sidies will go the way of conscription, and Russian indus- 
try will be left, as all industry should be left, to make 
its way in competition with free land, or perish. 


THE communist organizations in Europe have been 
indulging themselves in considerable pardonable derision 
of the failure of the International Trade Union Federa- 
tion, the so-called “Amsterdam International,” to take any 
positive action about the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
Last fall the leaders of the Federation put themselves 
on record concerning the strenuous measures they pro- 
posed to take in the event of a warlike act on the part 
of any Government. The secretary of the organization 
stated in September that when the occupation of the Ruhr 
was first proposed, the Federation had been prepared to 
reply to such a move by calling an international strike 
of the twenty-five million workers in the Federation and 
affiliated bodies; and he asserted that if France moved, the 
strike was still on tap. At a peace-conference at the 
Hague in December, the leaders of the Federation reiter- 
ated their defiance to the militarists of all countries. 
A few weeks later, M. Poincaré’s troops had seized the 
German coal-belt, but nothing came of the bold pacifist 
declarations of the Federation. There was no interna- 
tional strike, no action whatever. A few days later, 
‘M. Vandervelde, one of the leading lights in the Federa- 
tion, made a speech in the Belgian Chamber in which 
he said: “We are unanimously agreed that our claims 
and those of the French and Italians are sacred claims 
and must be paid by Germany.” Apparently the hostility 
to warlike aggression voiced by M. Vandervelde and his 
associates was on the order of the anti-militaristic profes- 
sions of Scheidemann and his colleagues prior to the 
end of July, 1974. 


_ 


PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN has resigned from the 
League of Nations Commission in Intellectual Co-opera- 


tion, because he is convinced that the League has neither 
the strength nor the good will to serve any beneficent 
purpose, and because, “as a pacifist it does not seem well 
to me to have any relations whatever with the League.” 


We trust the conclusions of the noted scientist will come 


to the attention of some of our liberal friends hereabouts, 
who have begun to steam and bubble with enthusiasm over 
the visit of Sir Robert Cecil with his plans for a bigger 
and better alliance of political Governments. Lord 
Robert has been acting as a political outside-man for 
Mr. Bonar Law’s Government, as he did for that of Mr. 
Lloyd George. His special line is the League, and his tech- 
nique of salesmanship leaves nothing to be desired in the 
way of moral persuasiveness. It has been entertaining 
to watch our neighbours of the liberal persuasion falling 
for him on the strength of the advance publicity, just 
as they fell for the New Freedom, the War for Democ- 
racy, the Fourteen Points and other exploded piosities of 
unhappy memory. When it’comes to standing up and 
taking punishment, their heads are bloody but unbowed. 


ProFessor EINSTEIN, of course, is right in his conclu- 
sion that the League is an organization to be shunned 
by every lover of peace. 
since the League is dominated by those very Governments 
which were largely instrumental in concocting the late 
war, and ever since, as one of our columnists recently 
remarked, have been waging peace to the knife? When 
Poland invaded Russia, the presiding angels of the 
League either looked the other way or furnished money 
and guns to the invader; when Greece was deluded into 
her dismal imperialist adventure in Asia Minor, the 
League did nothing save to pass a pious resolution author- 
izing its members to sell munitions to both sides; since 
the Comité des Forges utilized M. Poincaré’s cannon- 


_ fodder for the forcible appropriation of the coal beds of 


the Ruhr, the League has taken the view that such 
banditry is none of its affair. This record is sufficiently 
impressive. Moreover, as a scientist Professor Einstein 
must know that no organization can possibly do anything 
to promote peace unless it first attempt to diagnose and 
remove the causes of war. If, under some miraculous 
dispensation, the League were seriously to undertake such 
an analysis, virtually all of its officers would be compelled 
to commit’ hari-kiri to escape the wrath to come. 


THERE are dismal reports that the famous oil-fields of 
Mosul may not yield kerosene in paying quantities. We are 
a bit sceptical of these reports, because similar news has 
bobbed up from time to time about the Mexican oil-wells, 
yet it seems never to affect official American hostility 
towards the Mexican Government. However, if Mosul 
is dry after all, it would appear that even privilege will 
not gain materially from the £150 million which the 
British Government has spent in clinging to its mandate. 
Of course Mr. Bonar Law recently stated emphatically 
that the occupation “had nothing to do with oil,” and that 
Britain held on only because it felt a sacred obligation to 
the natives. He implied that the Kurdish peasants would 
curl up and die of grief if King George’s soldiers marched 
out, and we gathered from his speech that the British 
airplanes that so persistently drop bombs on the villages, 
do so merely to keep within decent bounds the enthusiasm 
for British rule. Still, if the oil fails, we anticipate that 
the sacred obligation will presently be dissipated. As 
the New Leader remarks: “If there is no oil, does any- 
one seriously mind if Turkey keeps—the Kurds?” 


One result of the confusion in Ireland during the past 


few months has been a revival in the British press of the’ 


perennial discussions whether the Irish are naturally 


How could it be otherwise, 
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addicted to fratricidal warfare. Recently the London 
Nation contributed an unusually dispassionate editorial to 
this debate, in which it was conceded that hundreds of 
years of alien misgovernment might have had a deteri- 
orating effect on the Irish character. In contrasting the 
English with the Irish point of view, the Nation reasons: 
“When an Englishman sees a man throw a bomb he says, 
‘This fellow must be suppressed as a diabolical nuisance.’ 
When an Irishman sees'a man throw a bomb he says, 
‘I wonder what is in his mind.”” We are not sure that 
in this comparison the Englishman shows a wiser instinct. 
However, it is doubtful if a valid estimate of racial char- 
acter can be derived from a study of mental reactions to 
such an abnormal phenomenon as bomb-throwing. Surely 
from the fact that Imperial British Air Forces are fre- 
quently engaged in dropping bombs, from the safe vantage 
of their airplanes, on remote native villagers who have 
no bombs to throw back, one might draw exaggerated 
deductions concerning the character and morality of the 
English people. 


MEANWHILE, it is to be hoped that leaders of the British 
Labour party will find time to study a thoughtful article by 
an Irishman in the Labour Monthly, which develops the 
argument that the interests of the British workers are 


_ diametrically opposed to British imperialism in all its 


manifestations, whether in Ireland, India or elsewhere. 
This is so obvious that the writer’s carefully worked-out 
thesis seems almost superfluous; yet many of the bell- 
wethers of the Labour party show an uncommon tender- 
ness towards imperialistn of the British brand, and act 
as though wage-earners in Britain derived some benefit 
from the expenditure of £150 million to hold the Mosulian 
oil-fields for British privilegees, and from the exploitation 
by British overlords of cheap colonial labour in every part 
of the globe. In the recent period of unemployment, the 
rank and file of the workers have had an object lesson in 
the profit to be gained from conquering the world for 
their imperial masters—and losing their own jobs. Until 
the politicians of the Labour party get some vision in 
this matter, their activity over petty domestic reforms is 
hardly likely to produce a world fit for heroes to live in. 


i) 


On the face of the news, the Japanese Government has 
now surrendered the political control of Shantung to the 
Government at Peking, under the terms of the agreement 
which Mr. Herman Simpson discusses elsewhere in this 
issue. To us, the withdrawal appears about as signifi- 
cant as the several American withdrawals from the Island 
of Cuba. The Kiaochow-Tsinan railway, and other 
stolen goods of the same character, will not be released 
until they have been paid for; and since the foreign debt 
of China comes already to about one and one-half billion 
dollars, plus interest in arrears amounting to a quarter 


of a billion more, it seems unlikely that the Chinese Gov- 


ernment will be able to buy off Japan, without getting 
itself into more serious trouble elsewhere. 


Own the basis of a statement which appeared recently in 
the New York Times, our readers may judge whether or 
not it is probable that the Chinese Government can 


- arrange the ransom. The Times said: “Private cables 


received here by bankers in the last day or so incicate 
that affairs are gradually drifting towards a crisis and 
that some of the responsible bankers of China, in the last 
week or so, have literally bombarded their American and 


3 British banking-friends with cables in the ‘hope of bring- 


ing about financial intervention.” The reporter then goes 
on to remark, in a bit of indirect discourse, that interven- 
tion “is considered improbable.” With this statement we 
have no quarrel, but we are convinced that the repurchase 
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of Shantung without a new foreign loan, and the arrange- 
ment of a new loan without intervention, are possibilities 
still more remote than intervention itself. 


To those patriotic organizations which are perpetually 
disturbed lest an influx of not too unintelligent foreigners 
menace our sacred institutions, we commend the story 
of Martin Tabert, for which we are indebted to the De- 
fence News Service. As a slice of American life, not 
wholly untypical, if translated and zealously distributed 
among aliens contemplating immigration to this land of 
the free, it would surely serve as a deterrent. Tabert, a 
North Dakota boy, became an itinerant labourer, going 
from job to job. At Tallahassee, Florida, he was 
arrested for beating his way on a freight train and was 
ordered to pay $25 or spend three months in jail. He 
wired home for the money, and his mother sent it, but 
her registered letter came back marked, “Returned by re- 
quest of Sheriff. Party gone.” In that section, it appears, 
they have the humane practice of farming their prisoners 
out to a lumber company; and apparently no time was 
lost in making young Tabert an instrument for the reduc- 
tion of labour-costs. In the convict labour camp he 
presently contracted a fever, and in consequence his effort 
slackened, so the camp-boss prescribed a whipping. He 
was dragged from his bunk at night and formally beaten 
with a heavy four-inch strap before an audience of the 
whole convict gang. This treatment did not improve his 
ailment, and after three days of delirium he died. All 
this happened two years ago, so it is hardly a legitimate 
nhewspaper-item, even though the details have just become 
known. It is an unpleasant story, and we reproduce it 
merely for the patriotic purpose mentioned above. 


Ur to a few months ago the State of Michigan was known 
to that scandalous old gossip, fame, chiefly as the habitat 
of Newberryism and the place where Mr. Ford operated 
his system of quantity-production in flivvers and anti- 
Semitism. Since the dawn of the present year, several 
places in the State have attracted public attention through 
a variety of social phenomena. There was the young 
woman of Escanaba, who caused something of a panic 
in medical circles by running a temperature of 114 de- 
grees for several weeks, until it was discovered that she 
made a practice of pressing the thermometer against a 
hot water bag. Port Huron, not to be outdone, has seri- 
ously announced that one of its schoolgirls has been 
unconscious for over a fortnight. The good people of 
Berrien County, in a spirit of friendly rivalry, are sub- 
jecting themselves to the uncommonly heavy expense of 
a complicated legal process to determine whether the 
blessings of liberty and the pursuit of happiness shall ° 
apply to Communists, as well as members of other political 
parties. We hesitate to make any deductions from these 
unusual manifestations in the Wolverine State. Possibly 
some philosophers may conclude that the climate of the 
peninsula is peculiarly favourable to the genus press agent, 
while others may infer that Michigan is a good State in 
which to peddle handsomely engraved certificates entitling 
the holder to a share in the oil-fields of the moon. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
MEET MR. PECKSNIFF! 


““FIUMBLE as I am, I am an honest man seeking to 
do my duty in this carnal universe, and setting my face 
against all vice and treachery. I weep for your 
depravity, sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘I mourn over your 
corruption, I pity your voluntary withdrawal of your- 
self from the flowery paths of purity and peace’: here 
he struck himself upon his breast or moral garden.” 

Perhaps the forty ladies who called on Mr. Hughes 
the other day and suggested that it was about time to 
recognize the Russian Government were reminded, in 
the course of Mr. Hughes’s suavely moral reply, of 
the language Charles Dickens chose to adorn the lips 
of the immortal Pecksniff. Perhaps, indeed, looking 
down on that scene in the State Department, the shade 
of Dickens felt a little envious. 

“Agricultural conditions in Russia are still far from 
what they should be,” declared Mr. Hughes. ‘The 
conditions of industry and transportation are most 
lamentable. .. . There have been changes in laws and 
methods. I would be the last to decry them. It is not 
a pleasure to me to look into the conditions of Russia 
and find them unsatisfactory. It would be the keenest 
delight to me to find them the reverse.” Perhaps at 
this point Mr. Hughes struck himself upon his moral 
garden. 

Mr. Hughes made it plain that he cherished the most 
generous sentiments towards unfortunate Russia. Our 
Government had been disinterested, he asserted. It 
would not dream of interfering with Russia’s internal 
affairs. Indeed, it is fair to suppose, now that the 
various counter-revolutionary invasions aided and 
abetted by the American Government are dead and 
buried, there is really no way to interfere, unless pos- 
sibly the State Department should send over a corps 
of Mr. Daugherty’s able provocateurs. Our Govern- 
ment, declared Mr. Hughes, had also been kindly. He 
said: 


The constant and dominant thought in our minds is, How 
can we help that stricken people? So far as charity is 
concerned, it has been poured out lavishly. I do not think 
that any fair-minded person can doubt the heart of the 
American people and our desire to give relief. 


“There is disinterestedness in the world, I hope?” 
remarked Mr. Pecksniff to his charming daughters. 
“We are not all arrayed in two opposite ranks; the 
offensive and the defensive. Some few there are who 
walk between; who help the needy as they go. Oh, let 
us not be for ever calculating, devising and plotting 
for the future!” 

Mr. Hughes intimated that if recognition came now 
it might encourage American speculators to exploit 
Russia; and that, Mr. Hughes protested in his best 
Caribbean manner, is something our worthy Govern- 
ment would never do. “It would not help the Russian 
people to encourage adventurers, or those who would 
wish to go into Russia for the purpose of exploita- 
tion.” (“TI am afraid,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “that this 
looks artful. I am afraid, Mrs. Lupin, do you know, 
that it looks very artful.”) 

Moreover, there were other objections to recogni- 
tion, Mr. Hughes pointed out. Perhaps the Russian 
Government had indeed achieved a certain appearance 
of stability. But stability was not everything. The 
Russian Government had not acknowledged the foreign 
obligations of previous Russian Governments, particu- 
larly the $187 million loaned by Mr. Wilson to the 
Kerensky Government, a considerable proportion of 


which was devoted to attempts to overthrow the 
present regime. Mr. Hughes was especially moral 
about this Kerensky loan, and here we think the high- 
est Pecksniffian flights were clearly exceeded. Mr. 
Pecksniff’s nearest approach to Mr. Hughes in this 
respect was his splendid magnanimity to young John 
Westlock, whom he had chivied out of 500 pounds. 
“T will forgive you,” cried Pecksniff. “You can not 
move me to remember any wrong you have done me, 
John.” Said the equally gentle-hearted Mr. Hughes, in 
referring to the Kerensky debt: “The United States 
is not a harsh creditor. The United States is not 
seeking to press debtors who can not pay beyond their 
means.” 

Yet here we seem to be faced by a matter of etiquette 
rather than moral turpitude. Besides Russia, a score 
of European Governments owe most copiously to 
American taxpayers. Of-these only one has agreed, 
even on paper, to pay anything. The others acknowl- 
edge the debt only “in principle,’ and they cherish the 
principle so fondly that they show every intention of 
keeping the items on their ledgers for ever. The 
trouble with the Russian Government is not that it 
has not paid, for that is the normal European practice, 
but that it has not upheld the proprieties by some 
formal admission that the debt is there, even though 
it might add that it had no intention of settling. 

Mr. Hughes made two other striking points. One 
was that the Russian Government had confiscated 
properties. It has wiped out values in certain invest- 
ments just as effectively as our prohibition amendment 
wiped out values in certain investments. It has con- 
fiscated certain properties in Russia just as ruthlessly 
as M. Poincaré’s Government has confiscated certain 
properties in the-Ruhr Valley. Mr. Hughes did not 
make for the ladies these illuminating comparisons. 
He stuck closely to Russia, and threatened neither the 
American Government nor the French Government 
with the withdrawal of his recognition. 

In reference to this matter of confiscation, one of 
the ladies mentioned to Mr. Hughes that she had had 
a Tory ancestor whose property had been confiscated 
during our own American revolution, and had never 
been returned to the family. To this indelicate sug- 
gestion Mr. Hughes replied loftily, “America has 
never confiscated property. America has always made 
amends.” That, apparently, settled the question. 

Finally Mr. Hughes came to a delicate matter, the 
subject of Soviet propaganda. The Russian leaders, it 
appears, are still imbued with revolutionary ardour. 
They are as enthusiastic in the cause of revolution as, 
in their day, were Mr, Jefferson, Mr. John Adams, 
Mr. Franklin, and others of our own founding fathers ; 
and they show a desire to spread the gospel of their 
economic and social ideas to other lands, or to petsuade 
other peoples to embrace, as Mr. Hughes so happily 
phrased it, “the disasters that have overwhelmed the 
Russian people.” This ardour, according to Mr. 
Hughes, is a melancholy evidence of depravity. He 
deprecates it. “I wish I could believe that such efforts 
had been abandoned,” he declared. “I desire to see a 
basis of helpfulness. We want to help... to promote 
peace in the world, to get rid of hatred, to have a basis 
of mutual understanding” ; but what can one do against 
the “destructive propaganda of the Soviet authorities ?” 
’ “You have deceived me,” declared Mr. Pecksniff to 
young Martin Chuzzlewit. “You have imposed on a 
nature which you knew to be confiding and unsus- 
picious. You have obtained admission, sir, to this 
house, on perverted statements and false pretences.” 

After all, as Mr. Hughes told the ladies, the Russian 
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problem is “a question of principle.” In the matter of 
principle, we think Mr. Hughes has a distinct edge on 
Mr. Pecksniff. “Mr. Pecksniff,’” wrote Dickens, “was 
a moral man, a grave man, a man of noble sentiments 
and speech. ... Perhaps there never was a man more 
moral than Mr. Pecksniff, especially in his conversa- 
tion and correspondence. . . . Some people likened him 
_to a direction post, which is always telling the way to 
a place, and never goes there; but these were his 
enemies.” This is all very well, but our critical sense 


_ tells us that Dickens had an exaggerated idea of his 


hero’s moral loftiness. We have a patriotic conviction 


that we could point to one man even more moral than 


——f 


Mr. Pecksniff, and assuredly more complacent. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Hughes’s policy towards Russia 
gives him a high degree of moral satisfaction. With 
scrupulous care he has fortified himself with his data, 
ethical and economic, and in consequence he is able to 
face even feminine delegations with serenity. Truly 
|the just are blessed! In the words of Sairey Gamp, 
“Oh, what a blessed thing it is—livin’ in a wale—to 
be contented !”” 

In the above paragraphs, we have essayed a number 
of quotations from Mr. Hughes and a number from 
Mr. Pecksniff. We have tried earnestly not to get 
them mixed, not to put the words of Mr. Hughes in 


the mouth of Mr. Pecksniff, or vice versa. We would 


above all things avoid injuring the feelings of Mr. 
Hughes through such an error, or the feelings of Mr. 


_ Pecksniff. We wish to admit that, possibly owing to 


the influx of spring weather, we have been put to no 
little difficulty in making this differentiation; and if 
here or there we have misapplied a quotation, our 
apologies are extended to Mr. Hughes and Mr. Peck- 
sniff alike. 


A PEREMPTORY CHALLENGE. 


WE would give just anything to be inside the minds of 
the editors and publicists who advocate the League of 
Nations, in order to observe what sort of cerebration 
takes place there whenever the League is mentioned. 
We sincerely wonder what ex-Justice Clarke, for 
example, and the editor of the New York World, really 
think about the League of Nations, or whether they 
think at all. As far as we have been able to infer, the 
pro-League publicist takes the League as a pure nos- 
trum; he takes it in the happy-go-lucky way that some 


people have of taking a patent medicine, not knowing 


! 


whether it will hurt or help them, and above all not 
knowing and apparently not in the least caring to know, 
what is in it, but resenting any suspicion that it may not 
be all that the manufacturer cracks it up to be. The plan 
of the League of Nations has been abundantly criti- 
cized; yet not to our knowledge have the League’s 
advocates even once made any reply to these criticisms 
or paid any attention to them. Their only rejoinder 
is by way of iteration; they believe in the League of 
Nations, they believe that the Government of the 
United States should have joined it, and that is all 
there is “to it.” When asked why they thus believe, 


_ or when confronted with objections which are, to say 


the least, debatable, they either keep silence or tergiver- 
sate most pitifully. 
If criticism of the League came only from persons 


_ who tend towards radicalism we should not wonder at 


this. We are not green enough to imagine for a mo- 


_ ment that ex-Justice Clarke or the editor of the New 
York World would consider himself effectively chal- 
_lenged by mere good reasoning or straight thinking. 


—— COU 


When, however, a person thinks straight and reasons 
_ well and at the same time is well enough placed to pass 
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muster, we hardly see how they can afford to ignore 
his representations. Mr. L. P. Jacks is very well 
placed ; he is the Principal of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford. He is a scholar and essayist of considerable 
eminence. We can not see that our pro-League editors 
and publicists would sacrifice their dignity by picking 
up the challenge which he laid down in the February 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly; in fact, we should say © 
if it were ours, that dignity suffers somewhat by leav- 
ing it unanswered. Perhaps, indeed, some of them 
have answered ; but if so, it has escaped us, notwith- 
standing we have been quite carefully looking for 
something of the kind during the two months that 
have elapsed since the article appeared. 

The title of Principal Jacks’s article is “A League of 
Nations or a League of Governments.” Readers of 
the Freeman will at once recall an old contention— 
and one, we may remind them, that has never been 
met. Mr. Jacks begins by pointing out that all the 
plans for a league of nations rest on certain assump- 
tions which are treated by most propagandists as self- 
evident : 


The first assumption is that the necessary instruments 
through which the nations must establish their League, are 
their existing political Governments. ... The Governments, or 
their representatives, are the efficient agents to establish the 
League, in the first instance, and to work it, in the second... . 

The second assumption is that the various contracting 
Governments are all equally competent to carry out the obliga- 
tions to which, under the terms of the League, they bind 
themselves or their subjects. 


On this point Mr. Jacks makes a remark which 
pricks the marrow of our opinion with reference to the 
editors and publicists whom we have just mentioned. 


One can not refrain from astonishment at the uncritical 
assurance of otherwise careful publicists in regard to this 
matter; and at the light-hearted manner in which weak and 
subservient forms of government, half their power expended 
in clinging to power, with the fear of the polls constantly 
before them, and the knowledge that a single unpopular meas- 
ure would involve them in downfall, are pictured in these 
paper schemes as fully able to pledge their nationals to the 
surrender of their special privileges in the way of trade, and 
of their promising ambitions in the way of conquest. 


There is much more to the same effect, but this will 
do for the present. We shall be heartily gratified if 
ex-Justice Clarke, in his next public speech on the sub- 
ject of the League of Nations, will discuss these two 
assumptions. Mr. Jacks proceeds: 


A league of nations is one thing. A league of Govern- 
ments is another. ... The assumption is commonly made that 
a representative government is a kind of quintessence of the 
nation it represents. Whence it follows, of course, that a 
league of these quintessences would be a league of nations. 
To form a league of nations, you begin, so to speak, by 
boiling them down into so many elected parliaments—making 
each of them in turn ‘safe for democracy.’ Then, by a further 
process of distillation, you extract the essence of these parlia- 
ments into cabinets; and the last refinement yields responsible 
prime ministers and foreign secretaries. You have now 
obtained the very spirit or soul of each nation, and all that 
remains is to assemble these quintessences in the persons of 
the prime ministers and foreign secretaries aforesaid, and set 
them working together under compact. The result is a league 
of nations. 


We should be highly edified at seeing this assump- 
tion, upon which Mr. Jacks showers such exquisite 
raillery, thoroughly discussed on the editorial pages 
of the New York World or Globe. Principal Jacks 
goes on to remark the absurdity of supposing that it is 
possible to suppress combative nationalism by a league 
of combative nationalisms. 
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Can we wonder any longer that, since the creation of the 
League, the Great Powers which made themselves its domi- 
nating members, have shown not the least disposition to sub- 
mit disputes among themselves (which have been serious in 
the meantime) to its jurisdiction? What else could be 
expected when the chief offenders are themselves judges of 
the cause? 


Mr. Jacks says quite truly that in the form given 
to it by the treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations 
wnight be defined as a scheme for giving the Govern- 
ments greater collective control over the peoples. The 
reason for this, we believe, lies in the nature of 
political government itself as par excellence the agency 
whereby an owning and exploiting class appropriates 
without compensation the labour-products of a 
propertyless and dependent class. Principal Jacks per- 
ceives that— 


the development of combative nationalism has brought the 
world to this strange and unexpected issue—that the elements 
or powers in the world at this moment most ungoverned and 
lawless in their relations with one another, most provocative 
of disorder in their mutual reactions, and therefore most in 
need of government, are the Governments themselves. 


Those who consider the origin of political govern- 
ment from the strictly historical point of view—as 
Oppenheimer does, for example, in his treatise called 
“The State”—are far from regarding this phenomenon 
as either strange or unexpected ; they see it, on the con- 
trary, as natural and inevitable. The necessity of some 
“scheme for giving the Governments greater collective 
control of the people” is due to the very considerable 
weakening of the system of economic exploitation, 
which it is the first business of political government to 
maintain. The League of Nations, therefore, can be 
a little more closely defined, perhaps, as a scheme for 
maintaining the general system of economic exploita- 
tion while minimizing the risk and cost of war. 

We do not ask Principal Jacks to accept this defini- 
tion in extension of his own, nor do we dream of 
suggesting that our editors and publicists should dis- 
cuss it. We think, however, that we may fairly suggest 
that they should discuss Mr. Jacks’s pwn view of the 
League, if they expect an intelligent public to keep any 
vestige of regard for their intellectual integrity. Our 
expectation that they will do so is, we regret to say, 
not great. Principal Jacks ends his article by saying, 


One day it will dawn upon minds politically obsessed, that 
a league of Governments is by no means the only form in 
which the idea of a league of nations can express itself. 


Yes, that is true, and we believe it with all our heart. 
But before that day breaks on America, how many 
editors of the New York World and Globe, how many 
justices of the Supreme Court, must come and go! 


THE MOODS OF MARCH. 
When daffodils begin to peer— 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ the year 
For the red blood reigns in the winter’s pale. 


Wuat strange, indefinable emotions trouble our hearts 
anew each year at the approach of spring! This sweet 
complaint of the loveliest of the seasons, inconstant and 
yet insistent, invades the consciousness of king and 
cobbler alike all the world over. The most staid man 
of business amongst us is not altogether incognizant 
of its tremulous appeal; and sure it is that there is 
scarce an urchin of the streets who is not in some 
way aware of it. There are moments when the busi- 
ness man regards with no very friendly eye his desk 
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and all the sad furniture which makes up the appur- 
tenances of his routine-life; and when the ragamuffin 
feels no longer a sensation of glee at the kindling of 
his miniature bonfires of broken boxes, which, in the 
clear air of autumn evenings, were wont to transform 
with a lovely magic of their own the chilled curbstones 
of many a noisy, traffic-filled thoroughfare. 

The very fish which disport themselves in the cold 
grey waters of the Baltic feel its influence, as does the 
tiniest seed buried deep under brown earth in the far-off 
plains of Siberia. In Africa, in April, at the time of 
the breaking of the heavy rains, enormous Negroes 
emerge from their smoky huts and grinning up at the 
sun, set to work to turn over the steaming, fecund soil. 
In the Island of Jersey, the French peasants in their 
blue smocks busy themselves with planting their 
potatoes in exact geometrical rows. Indeed, with the 
coming of the warmer weather it is apparent every- 
where that a great spiritualliberation has taken place 
throughout all creation. 

Who is able to walk in the country during the month 
of March and not feel this astonishing awareness that 
the stern ordering of the world has been in some 
inexplicable way relaxed? From all sides the freshets, 
swollen high with melting snow, dance down to the 
rivers with a sound as of tinkling bells. In the rivers 
themselves the burden of ice which they have borne 
for so long grows less and less. At the lapping 
surface of the water the black river-stakes are still 
swathed in ice, but each succeeding sunset sees these 
white bandages diminished in size, while already, away 
out in midstream, great slabs of floating ice, flat and 
snow-covered, are being ‘rapidly carried toward the 
sea. The wise white gulls are aware of what is 
happening, and in sedate lines stand upon these moving 
masses, as though, by some strange ordering, it had 
become their duty to help conduct this winter’s wealth 
on its last journey. 

Up the long country roads we make our way. The 
wheels of the cars have worn deep furrows, the way 
is ribbed with long, hard, dirty-coloured snow ridges; 
but behold! between ,these ridges there trickles a 
jocund, infinitesimal river. Glad sunshine is upon 
everything and there is gold and silver in the air. We 
branch off into the woods. The crows are abroad, 
but no longer, as in December, croaking of disaster 
as they wing their solitary way across naked, frozen 
tree-tops. They are on the ground now, and their 
grey beaks are continually piercing the soft, thawing 
soil. The first green grass is appearing in separate 
tufts—“leaves of giass” in very truth—delicate and 
tender and sweet-smelling. Not far off, where the 
slender stems of the birch trees stripe the dark shadows 
of the wood, is the place where the pussy willows grow. 
Already their soft buds are showing, though still 
clothed warm in furry down against the last few 
spiteful winds. 
quaint and unexpected is their shape, that the children 
in the little town should later follow us along the 
streets with pretty cries of “Give me a pussy willow.” 
Even children, it would seem, have the wit to appre- 
ciate the unequivocal message that is brought into a 
winter parlour by the presence on the table of one or 
two of these slim brown twigs. 

In the long-drawn-out English spring, the pussy 
willows are by no means the first heralds of the 
approach of summer. Long before they are ready to 
be plucked for the village churches on Palm Sunday, 
other flowers and plants have already reminded the 


rook-boys in the chilled, sprouting barley-fields that — 


no winter lasts for ever. Under sheltering, crinkled 


Small wonder is it, so exquisite and 
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leaves of the deepest green, pale yellow primroses 
have appeared. They are to be found everywhere— 
in the damp-smelling covers side by side with white, 
Over-sensitive wood anemones, and in the moist, fern- 
grown ditches where cold-eared rabbits stamp in 
amorous delight or race for shelter back into their root- 


| _ taftered burrows. It is the same in the English gardens, 


In many a sheltered terrace-border down in the west 


country, where all winter long the snaps of hard 


weather have been broken up by soft west winds from 
the Atlantic, the snowdrops first show their chastened, 
unassuming loveliness before ever holly and mistletoe 
have crackled on a Twelfth-Night hearth; and long 


before the coming of Shrove Tuesday many a brave 


= 


crocus has thrust its spear petals up through the inert 
soil, for all the world like tiny chips that have fallen 
to the ground from the great sun itself. 

What then, exactly, is the origin of these vague 


sensations of misgiving, of subliminal exultation, which 


distress us mortals each year in the months of early 
spring? Is it that at this time we become aware in an 
almost physical way of the fact that our mother the 
grain-bearing earth is once more quick, has once more 
been stirred to the very depths of her being by the 
caresses of her ancient paramour at whose tyrannical 


pleasure, for countless ages, she has danced through 


- flowers”? 


wide plains of eternally illuminated space? 

Or is it merely the ubiquitous presence of virginal 
beauty that haunts us, virginal beauty that is so palp- 
ably, so indisputably present in every field and garden, 
every rubbish-heap and window box! The briefest 
glimpse of it has before now made poets run mad; and 
do we perhaps, whose moods are set to a slower tempo, 
impotently rattle the shackles of our standardized lives 
as “April comes like an idiot babbling and strewing 
Surely it is here that the trouble lies. 
Through summer and autumn and winter we are con- 
tent with our lot; we are neither irked by the restric- 
tions that beset us, nor put out of countenance by any 
sudden demand of our inner spirits for a fuller, more 
gracious, more exciting existence. But with the coming 
of the soft winds and small rain all this alters ; and each 
one of us, old men and children, young men and maid- 
ens, becomes terribly conscious of the fleeting, fluctu- 
ating nature of an existence which bears us forward 
to the grave, insidiously, inevitably, before ever we 
have had time or opportunity to experience that 
ineffable happiness which surely must exist somewhere, 


- somehow, in a world where Beauty in her primal 


a 


~ version. 


element is so convincingly revealed each year at the 
coming of the spring. 


MISCELLANY. 


A WELL-MEANING British clergyman has lately had the 
leisure and the ambition to attempt a new translation of 
the New Testament, with the idea of producing something 
more in accord with modern grammatical usage than the 
Authorized Version. I have not seen the result of his 
labours, but if one may judge by excerpts quoted by a 
writer in the New Statesman (London), it is even a little 
worse than one might expect. Attempts of this kind 
commonly serve no purpose save to remind us, by a new 
comparison, of the rare felicity and dignity of the older 
Thus, in the story of the woman taken in 
adultery, the clergyman has Jesus say, “Be off, and never 
sin again,” instead of “Go, and sin no more”; and for 
“Jesus wept” he substitutes “Jesus burst into tears.” 
Various other passages emerge in grotesque disarray. 
How beautiful and complete is the old rendition of these 
words of Jesus: “Mary has chosen that good part, which 
shall not be taken away from her.” In the new version 


this becomes, “Mary has chosen the best dish, and she is 
not to be dragged away from it.” 


ATTEMPTING to improve and modernize the prose of the 
Bible seems a bit like labouring to make old wine new 
(if the censors in a withered land will permit me the com- 
parison). Probably such an effort is most likely to attract 
the man who hath no music in his soul. As far back as 
1779, Benjamin Franklin took a satirical fling at addle- 
pates and downcast Christians who thought the Bible 
might be made more popular if it were done into modern 
prose. In a letter addressed to an imaginary printer, he 
wrote: “It is now more than seventy years since the trans- 
lation of our common English Bible. The language of 
that time is much changed, and the style being obsolete, 
and thence less agreeable, is perhaps one reason why that 
excellent book is of late so much neglected. I have there- 
fore thought it might be well to procure a new version 
in which, preserving the sense, the turn of phrase and 
manner of expression would be modern.” He disclaimed 
any ability, however, to undertake this monumental task 
himself. He merely sent in a few verses of the Book of 
Job to serve as samples. 


FRANKLIN’S verses were in the manner of broad burlesque, 
though curiously enough a great English critic took them 
to be a serious effort, and accordingly disparaged the 
shrewd Quaker’s sense of humour. Perhaps the humour 
was less clear to English eyes, because in some passages 
Franklin, whose diplomatic service in London had not 
impaired his stout colonial patriotism, seems to have been 
poking subtle fun at the British court and aristocracy. 
Satan he makes a courtier, perhaps burlesqueing some 
statesman of the time. In the original version, the Lord 
asks Satan “Whence comest thou?” and Satan replies, 
“From going to and fro in the earth, and from walking 
up and down in it.” Franklin, possibly with certain futili- 
ties of English official life in mind, makes Satan answer: 
“T have been at my country seat, and in different places 
visiting my friends.” For Satan’s familiar and forceful 
“Doth Job fear God for naught?” Franklin substitutes 
the super-elegant, “Does your Majesty imagine that his 
good conduct is the effect of mere personal attachment 
and affection?” 


Some little time ago I was inveigled into attending a per- 
formance of “Johannes Kreisler,” which was one of the 
many adaptations of European plays that have been seen 
this season on the American stage. This play, under the 
imposing title “Die Wunderlichen Geschichten des Kapell- 
meisters Kreisler,” had quite a success in Berlin last sea- 
son; mainly, one supposes, because of the mechanical 
ingenuity displayed in the handling of its forty-odd scenes. 
It is really an attempt to adapt to the stage the technique 
of the motion-picture, with its flash-backs, and its rapid 
shifting from one scene to another. That it kept both 
actors and stage-mechanics busy there is no question. The 
scenes, which were on various levels, ran up to the very 
top of the proscenium arch, and some were right, some 
left, some higher, some lower. To get from one to an- 
other in time. to make their entrances at the proper 
moment, and to remember to go to the right one at the 
right time; all this must have been a considerable strain 
on the physical and mental energies of the performers. 


Tuis sort of thing, per se, has very little interest for me. 
I can not, I confess, see any particular place for mechani- 
cal ingenuity in the theatre, unless it be used to assist 
the production of a good play; that is, it should be a 
means to an end, and the end should be art. In this case 
the relationship was completely reversed: the play :was 
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obviously adapted to the production, and not the produc- 
tion to the play. The star-performer, therefore, was the 
head-mechanic, and he should have taken the curtain-calls. 
As I watched the incredibly silly story develop through its 
myriad swiftly-changing scenes, I found myself wonder- 
ing why the producers had taken the trouble to have such 
a poor thing translated, when they had ready to their 
hand plays in English which are admirably adapted to 
just this sort of production; plays, moreover, on which no 
toyalties are payable, and which were written by no less 
a playwright than Shakespeare. 


THis season has been prolific in productions of Shake- 
speare; and the characteristic American impatience of 
long plays, together with the time-consuming quality of 
the usual methods of staging, have made necessary con- 
siderable mutilation of the texts, and extensive changes in 
the scenic arrangement. Such a scenic device as that 
employed in “Johannes Kreisler” would make it possible 
to present the scenes as Shakespeare wrote them, and with 
an economy of time that would, I should think, make 
unnecessary such damaging cuts as, for instance, those 
which were made in Mr. Hopkins’s production of “Ham- 
let.” There are twenty scenes in “Hamlet”; enough, one 
would think, to satisfy even those who are more interested 
in the mechanics of production than in the play. Or take 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” one of the most interesting and 
dramatic of Shakespeare’s plays, which has not been seen 
on Broadway for a number of years. All of its forty- 
two scenes, and especially the kaleidoscopic fourth act, 
could be given with excellent dramatic and spectacular 
effect by means of the mechanical devices used in staging 
“Johannes Kreisler.” I wish the producers of “Kreisler” 
could be persuaded to give it a trial. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


POETRY. 


A SONG OF FAIR WOMEN. 
(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 
On the third day of the third month in the freshening 
weather 
Many beauties take the air by the Ch’ang-an water front, 
Receptive, aloof, sweet-mannered, sincere, 
With soft fine skin and well-balanced bone. 
Their embroidered silk robes in the spring sun are gleaming, 
With a mass of golden peacocks and silver unicorns. 
And what do we see on their heads’ ? 
Fisher-blue leaves caressing their temples. 
And what do we see at their backs? 
A pearl-laden train, rhythmic with bearers. . 
Some of them are kindred to the Royal House— 
The titled Princesses Kuo and Ch’in? 
Red camel-humps are brought from jade broilers 
And sweet fish is offered on crystal trays. 
Their eating-sticks of unicorn-horn languidly are lifted 
And the fine-wrought phoenix carving-knife is very little used. 
Fleet horses from the Yellow Gate, stirring no dust, 
Bring precious dishes constantly from the imperial kitchen. 
A solemn sound of flutes and drums impels gods and spirits, 
The mingling guests and courtiers are all of high rank; 
And the last, slow-riding, a dignified horseman, 
Dismounts at the pavilion on an embroidered rug. 
Like snow the flying willow-cotton whitens the duckweed, 
And bluebirds find their way with vermilion hand- 
kerchiefs* . . 
But might may be as hot as flame and burn people’s fingers. 
Be wary of the Premier, lest he disapprove !* 
Tu Fu. 


2Some of the lines in this poem are of irregular length. 

2Sisters of Yang Kuéi-féi and as beautiful as she (see Po Chii-yi’s 
“A Song of Unending Sorrow.’”) 

= Messengers of love. 

4Yang Kuo-chung, brother of Yang Kuéi-féi, was said to be not really 
the ladies’ brother but even more tenderly interested in them and 
likely therefore to resent bluebird messages. 


GECRGE DOUGLAS. 


A LITTLE over two decades ago, “The House with the 
Green Shutters,”* a novel by a young Scots writer, 
George Douglas, attracted the attention of the critics. 
It was in reality one of the great novels in the English 
language. While the sensation caused by his book had 
not yet subsided, an announcement appeared in the 
journals that the author, still not much over twenty, 
had died in tragic circumstances. Hardly anything 
was said at that time about his brief life, and very 
little has been said to this day, out of a regard for his 
misfortunes which, mistaken or not, one must respect. 
We know now that he was the illegitimate son of a 
Scots farm servant girl; that he was educated at his 
village school and, on account of his precocity of 
talent, sent later to Glasgow University; and that he 
died after having written his first novel. That work, 
full of genius and style, is still read and remembered 
by people who appreciate imaginative literature; but 
for a decade now I have not seen it mentioned in any 
review. Yet in solidity, in form, above all in imagi- 
native power, it is easily greater than anything that has 
been achieved since, either by the reputations (a little 
ageing) of Mr. Conrad and Mr. Galsworthy, or by 
later writers such as Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Joyce 
whom no one can avoid the obsession of taking too 
seriously. Of Douglas it may be said that the only gift 
he lacked in comparison with his contemporaries was 
that of becoming the rage; his other talents were of 
the kind which are given only to great writers. The 
novel which “The House with the Green Shutters” 
resembles most is “Wuthering Heights,” and if 
Douglas was inferior to Emily Bronté in pure imagina- 
tion, in the capacity to create a world of art which is 
real and yet is not the world of reality as we see it, 
he was her superior in| many ways: in a power of 
visualization not like hers, wild and romantic, but 
exact and solid; in a ripe knowledge, marvellous for 
his years, of the motives which determine human con- 
duct ; in a sense of life which might without exaggera- 
tion be compared with that of Scott; and in an archi- 
tectural completeness which in achieving harmony does 
not become artificial. Every quality in his novel was 
genuine and was great, and such as one might have 
predicted to weather all the accidents of time. Yet, 
after twenty years, the book has all the appearance 
of having come to grief. The chance which robbed 
Douglas of life after he had written his first book, also 
robbed that work for the ensuing decade of the notice 
which was its due. Had the author lived to write 
a few successors to this novel, these, even had they 
been mediocre, would have assured it of fame by keep- 
ing the author in the central regard of the public. 
“The House with the Green Shutters” is, like most 
first novels in our own time, an autobiographical novel. 
It is partly the record of the unalleviated life of young 
John Gourlay (an imaginative portrait of the author), 
and partly the story of the downfall of the Gourlay 
family and of the symbol of its pride, the house with 
the green shutters. These two themes are woven into 
one, giving the book a unity and an accumulating 
movement towards disaster. The elder John Gourlay, 
the chief figure in the book, is one of those Scotsmen 
of little intellect, brutal will and contemptuous absence 
of pity who can be found in positions from the highest 
to the lowest, in Scotland and all over the world. He 
is stupid, slow of speech, relentless towards his in- 
feriors, without fear of his superiors, giving and 
taking no quarter; and he is the richest man in the 


1This book is now out of print in America, but can be had without 
great difficulty through dealers in second-hand books.—Editors. 
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little town of Barbie, where all the small people hate 
him on account of his wealth, his insolence and his 
stupidity. Denied by the dullness of his parts, and 
perhaps by his honesty, the posts of honour which his 
social position should have gained him (he could not 
even hope to become Chairman of the Gasworks!), he 
builds the house with the green shutters, the most 
“cockit up there on the 
brae,” as a symbol of his power and superiority. 
“Every time he looked at the place he had a sense of 
triumph over what he knew in his bones to be an ad- 
verse public opinion. There was anger in his pleasure, 
and the pleasure that is mixed with anger often gives 
the keenest thrill. It is the delight of triumph in 
Gourlay’s house was a material 
expression of that delight, stood for it in stone and 
line.” He was always embellishing it, always adding 
to it, and every improvement “had for its secret motive 
a more or less vague desire to score off his rivals. 
_ ‘That'll be a slap in the face to the Provost!’ he smiled, 
when he planted his great mound of. shrubs. “There’s 
noathing like that about the Provost’s!’”” The Provost, 
the Deacon, and all the other great little men who 
suffer under Gourlay’s power and indifference, are in 
' time corrupted by their hatred towards him and their 
_ inability to give it effect. “But, oh no, not he; he was 
the big man; he never gave a body a chance! Of if 
_ you did venture a bit jibe when you met him, he 

glowered you off the face of the earth with thae black 
Oh, how they longed to get at him! It 
was not the least of the evils caused by Gourlay’s black 
pride that it perverted a dozen characters. The 
‘bodies’ of Barbie may have been decent enough men 
in their own way, but against him their malevolence 
was monstrous.” These “bodies” act throughout the 


_» book as a malignant chorus to Gourlay’s drama, acrid 


and unavailing at the beginning, when he is at the 
height of his power, but rising in sordid triumph as 
he sinks beneath the blows of a new competitor in the 
town, a man more clever but more ignoble, on the 
whole, than himself. Gourlay falls in the end through 
an inability to adapt himself to the changes which 
come with the arrival of the railway at Barbie ; through 
the fecklessness of his wife, “a long, thin, trollop of a 
woman, with a long, thin, scraggy neck, seated by the 
slatternly table, and busy with a frowsy, paper-covered 
novel” ; and the failure of his son, a suffering creature, 
insolent in prosperity and abject in adversity. These 


causes ultimately bring about the downfall of the house 


of the green shutters and fhe death of all the Gourlays 
by violent means. 

A fatality lies on young oilen from his birth; the 
shapes and colours of things are so intensely appre- 
hended by him that they bring him a personal terror 

before nature and life. “With intellect little or none,” 
the author says briefly, “he had a vast, sensational 
experience”; and that is the cause of his apparent 
cowardice, his incapacity to face the world. He was 
born in circumstances of unusual terror. I quote the 
passage, both as indicating the artistic motif for young 
Gourlay’s life, and as an example of Douglas’s exact 
and vivid powers of description. 
ty Ye mind what an awful day it was [he makes one of 
the characters say], the thunder roared as if the heavens 
'_were tumbling on the world, and the lichtnin’ sent the trees 
‘. daudin’ on the roads, and folk hid below their beds and 
 prayed—they thocht it was the Judgment! But Gourlay 
rammed his black stepper in the shafts, and drave like the 
devil o’ hell to Skeighan Drone, where there was a young 
doctor. The lad was feared to come, but Gourlay swore 
by God that he should, and he garred him. In a’ the 
co try-side driving like his that day was never kenned or 


heard tell o’: they were back within the hour! I saw them 
gallop up the Main Street; lichtnin’ struck the ground before 
them; the young doctor covered his face wi’ his hands, and 
the horse nickered wi’ fear and tried to wheel, but Gourlay 
stoop up in the gig and lashed him on through the fire. 


The mother was never herself again; the boy was 
born weakly and fretful, and so afraid of the anger 
of nature that even when he was grown up a thunder- 
storm sent him hysterical with terror. A storm broke 
one summer afternoon when he was in a little wayside 
station. 

A blue-black moistness lay heavy on the cowering earth. 
The rain came—a few drops at first, sullen, as if loath to 
come, that splashed on the pavement wide as a crown piece; 
then a white rush of slanting spears. A great blob shot 
in through the window, open at the top, and spat wide 
on Gourlay’s cheek. It was lukewarm. He started violently— 
that warmth on his cheek brought the terror so near. . 
‘The heavens are opening and shutting like a man’s eye [he 
cried as the lightning came and went], Oh, its a terrible 
thing the world!’ 


An absolute clearness of vision into the forms of 
nature, with a total inability to do anything with it: 
that is the tragedy of young Gourlay. 

If this portrait is autobiographical, as it is almost 
certainly, it is surely one of the strangest pieces of self- 
revelation ever written. Such self-loathing combined 
with such clearness of knowledge and delineation, such 
a masterly holding of oneself up to contempt, a con- 
tempt felt first and led by oneself, have an unusual- 
ness that approaches unnaturalness. One can not look 
upon the portrait with pity, for the mood of the au- 
thor kills a sentiment which to him, one feels, would 
have appeared facile. Young Gourlay suffers from 
beginning to end, yet his sufferings do not awaken 
compassion in the author, but a mood which one can 
only call disgust. The human race was disgusting to 
Douglas as it was to Swift, and its sufferings had 
generally something ridiculous or mean in them which 
made them only another circumstance of disgust added 
to the sum. It was to Douglas, one feels, a meta- 
physical indignity that the people whom he delineated 
in “The House with the Green Shutters” should exist; 
and his novel came clean out of a burning negation of 
life as he knew it, and with most intensity, therefore, 
out of a negation of his own being. In this negation 
there was nothing consoling, no ease from the fact 
that one had existed, and that in existing one had been 
vain, vulgar and unreal, as the majority of the human 
race are. The thing, accordingly, which obsessed him 
most strongly was not vice or suffering, but the dis- 
figuring touch of vulgarity which he always found 
upon them. In his portrait of young Gourlay, he 
revealed this ineluctable vulgarity of existence relent- 
lessly; but inwardly he was appalled by it. This 
much is sure: only a spirit of the most fine fastidious- 
ness could have apprehended vulgarity so vividly and 
have hated it so extravagantly. The cowardice of the 
world, the good sense of the average sensual man, may 
easily see in such an excess of sensitiveness something 
pathological; but anyone who detaches himself from 
the conspiracy of mankind will scarcely deny that 
Douglas spoke the truth. And truths such as his are 
not profitless ; they are, on the contrary, in the highest 
degree salutary. for us, who usually have no very 
strong sense of the unsatisfactoriness of our existence 
as we live it. Douglas saw, it is true, the ignobility 
of life too constantly, too exclusively. Not one or two, 
but all of his characters are betrayed into some mean- 
ness which we feel is ridiculous, into some move- 
ment of the body or of the mind which recalls faintly 
the gestures of the lower animals. But these percep- 
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tions gave Douglas no satisfaction; they were, on the 
contrary, the obsession and the torment of a disap- 
pointed spirit to whom human life and the existence 
of this world were not enough. 

There is a kind of imagination which manifests it- 
self in the vivid realization of great scenes; and there 
is another kind, higher, indeed the highest, which is 
shown in the unremitting grasp of the passions and 
conflicts of the characters in a work, from the begin- 
ning to the end. Douglas possessed the latter in a 
high degree; but he possessed the former in a degree 
greater than anyone else since Emily Bronté. There 
are places in “The House with the Green Shutters” 
where the conflict between two wills is held for twenty 
pages with that intensity of imagination and greatness 
of truth which, though common in great literature, 
always astonish us. The last scene between Gourlay 
and his son, which ends, because there is no other 
issue for it, with the murder of the father, is too 
long to quote. It is one of the greatest scenes in litera- 
ture. In the realization of the immediacy of the en- 
mity between father and son there is nothing to set 
beside it; and in this direction tragedy could go no 
farther. I must content myself with transcribing one 
or two passages less great than this, among the many 
in the book. After the murder, young Gourlay is 
pursued by the hallucination that his father’s eyes are 
following him. He soaks his mind in drink and locks 
himself up in the stable. 


An hour later he woke from a terrible dream, flinging his 
arms up to ward off a face that had been pressing on his 
own. Were the eyes that had burnt his brain still glaring 
above him? He looked about him in drunken wonder. 
From a sky-window a shaft of golden light came slanting 
into the loose-box, living with yellow motes in the dimness. 
The world seemed dead; he was alone in the silent building, 
and from without there was no sound. Then a panic terror 
flashed in his mind that those eyes had actually been here— 
and were here with him still—where he was locked up with 
them alone. He strained his eyeballs in a horrified stare at 
vacancy. Then he shut them in terror, for why should he 
look? If he looked the eyes might burn on him out of 
nothingness. The innocent air had become his enemy— 
pregnant with unseen terrors to glare at him. To breathe 
it stifled him; each draught of it was full of menace. With 
a shrill cry he dashed at the door, and felt in the clutch 
of his ghastly enemy when he failed to open it at once, 
breaking his nails on the baffling lock. He mowed and 
chattered and stamped, and tore at the lock, frustrate in fear. 
At last he was free! He broke into the kitchen, where his 
mother sat weeping. She raised her eyes to see a dishevelled 
thing, with bits of straw scattered on his clothes and hair. 

‘Mother!’ he screamed, ‘mother!’ and stopped suddenly, 
his starting eyes seeming to follow something in the room. 

‘What are ye glowering at, John?’ she wailed. 

‘Thae damned een,’ he said slowly, ‘they’re burning my 
soul! Look, look!’ he cried, clutching her thin wrist, ‘see 
there, there—coming round by he dresser! A-ah!’ he 
screamed, in hoarse execration, ‘Would ye, then?’ and he 
hurled a great jug from the table at the pursuing unseen. 

The jug struck the yellow face of the clock and the glass 
jangled to the floor. 
’ Mrs. Gourlay raised her arms, like a gaunt sibyl, and 
spoke to her Maker quietly, as if he were a man before 
her in the room. ‘Ruin and murder,’ she said slowly, ‘and 
madness; and death at my nipple like a child! When will 
Ye be satisfied?’ 


This passage, beginning in realistic analysis, rises 
gradually until it attains in the end a kind of poetry 
which is at the same time a simple statement of the 
literal truth; “death at the nipple like a child” being a 
cancer contracted long before from a blow given by 
the husband. This one stroke of intense imagination, 
in which the mother, after having suffered blindly for 


so long, realizes in a moment, and in simple, universal 


terms, all that has befallen her; and emerges, not on — 


the plane of ordinary living but on that of esthetic 
contemplation, where her sorrows seem to be imper- 
sonal, belonging to her and yet not belonging to her, 
is one of those signs by which one can tell a writer 
of great endowment from one of secondary power. 
Only genius could have realized that situation; and 
Coleridge in his analysis of imagination would have 
admitted it as a legitimate example. In his evocation 
of states such as this, which go to the very limits of 
human endurance, Douglas is wonderfully sure; and 
his scenes are full of mastery and vigour as well as 
of horror, He had the capacity to let himself go, and 
to let the passions of his characters stand naked be- 
fore us on the page, as if they had no control over 
themselves and no choice but to do so. 

But his genius was not_always on the stretch; his 
gifts were too solid-to manifest themselves in one 
direction only. He had a capacity not unlike Car- 
lyle’s for the vivid phrase. One of his Scotsmen 
coming back from Paris describes the incense in Notre 
Dame as “burning stink.” Old Gourlay “had a chest 
like the heave of a hill.” After Templandmuir had 
insulted him and walked away in the darkness, “his 
blood rocked him where he stood.” Logan, the middle- 
aged tippler who loved the society of youths, “the 
slow, sly, cosy man, with a sideward laugh in his eye, 
a humid gleam” was attracted to young Gourlay on 
their first meeting in Edinburgh. “He sat smiling in 
creeshy benevolence, beaming on Gourlay, but saying 
nothing.” It is possible that only a Scotsman, who 
knows the nuances of the adjective, can grasp all the 
virtues of that inimitable and ignoble picture. Such 
minor triumphs as these illustrate perhaps better than 
his great scenes the most remarkable of young 
Douglas’s qualities; his ability to render confidently 
and unerringly, with hardly one uncertain touch, what- 


ever his imagination attempted; and his imagination — 


rose to the highest themes. 

“The House with the Green Shutters” is an auto- 
biographical novel, but\it is autobiographical as “Rod- 
erick Random” and “David Copperfield” are auto- 
biographical; that is, with a true detachment, a true 
measure, and an immense realization not only of the 
chief figure, but of the life which surrounded him, 
giving to the portrayal.that universality and justice 
which we demand from art. It is not, like the best 
example in the other genre, Mr. Joyce’s “Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man” (a work accomplished 
and sometimes, indeed, beautiful), a full-length pic- 
ture of the writer himself seen from within, and of 
the world only through a sort of secondary vision, 
as it was observed or felt by the hero; but a vision 
of life with all the figures in which the author identi- 
fies himself by the magnanimity of imagination, in 


that immense renunciation which is the beginning cf 


art. Mr. Joyce’s book, to use a convenient philo- 
sophical term, is subjective merely, while Douglas’s 
is objective as well; and this objectivity it is which 
by its presence distinguishes a true work of art from 
one which is only partially realized, and by its greater 
power and soundness distinguishes what we call classi- 
cal art from the art which is generally termed romantic. 
The characteristic of classical art is that it is so 
securely objective that whatever circumstance of grief, 
of turpitude or of horror it may describe, it raises no 
echo in our ordinary subjective emotions, and is 
entirely incapable of corrupting us. The characteristic 
of romantic art is that, in giving us a picture of the 
world which is indeed esthetic, it moves these emotions 
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e at the same time, and moves them pathetically and 
| agreeably. But the characteristic of Mr. Joyce's art 
is, one must say, that it moves these emotions almost 


exclusively, and that the esthetic picture which it 
leaves is in the last degree fragmentary and unsatis- 
fying. In aspiration, in temper, in his view of life, 


- Douglas was classical, but his classicism was plucked 


with “forced fingers rude”; and to detach himself 


from his characters he had to employ a coldness which 


| was almost contemptuous, a harshness so grudging 


that it is a blot on the book. A spirit of unremitting 
calculation which, even when he has revealed the worst 
weaknesses of his characters, makes him go a little 
farther and discover a more abysmal meanness, gives 


| ~ his book a sense of terrible intimacy, where we feel 
_ that the last bounds of decency have been passed, and 


it is painful to look. Nevertheless we are persuaded 
in spite of our distaste; Douglas’s pen, when it is most 
savage, is solid and just; and his art convinces us, as 
"| classical art does. 


Yet “The House of the Green Shutters,” in spite of 
the greatness and solidity of its qualities, does not 


| strike one as expressing fully the genius of Douglas. 
_. It has truth, imagination, style, architecture; and that 


confidence which, in a man of Douglas’s powers of 
mind, could come only from a sense of his own genius. 
All his characters are seen with undeviating objectivity, 
with deliberate justice; yet there is something strained 
in his justice, and that is perhaps his chief fault. His 
objectivity was not a thing which had ripened of itself 
and fallen into his lap; he seized upon it violently, 
tearing himself, seeing that it was himself, when he 
tore it from experience. There is no serenity, there- 
fore, in his detachment, but a constant separating 
struggle, which by its hardness imparts to his charac- 
ters something hateful, the reflection of the deliberate 
enmity he had to practise to detach himself from them. 
In spite of his magnanimity, or rather because of it, 
and because it was attained with such effort, the mark 
of his reprobation lies on every one of his characters. 
As he is without serenity, so he is without pity; and 
his picture is sometimes unbearably grim and hateful. 
Yet when his imagination was freed by a great scene, 
and he was delivered for a moment from the struggle 


‘to remain aloof, and was carried into the spaces of art 


with all his faculties consenting, he was indeed a great 
writer. 

Life was hardly kind to him once from his birth, and 
was most harsh of all in leaving him when fame and 
the enjoyment of his unfolding genius seemed to lie 
before him. But the qualities of his genius were so 
authentic, so solid, and so clearly not in their full 


maturity when he wrote his first book, that, with better 


fortune than he had been accustomed to, he must have 
lived to be the greatest writer of our time. 
a Epwin Murr. 


THE SHANTUNG QUESTION. 


On 1 November, 1897, two German Catholic mission- 
aries were killed by a Chinese mob in an obscure village 
in the province of Shantung. On 14 November, 
Admiral Diederichs took possession of the Bay of 
Kiaochow and its surrounding territories in the name 


of the German Emperor. China could offer no resis- 


tance, and on 6 March, 1898, she signed a convention 
by which Kiaochow was leased to Germany for ninety- 
nine years. To save her face, China was permitted to 
reserve to herself the shadowy and purely metaphysical 
“rights of sovereignty,” but “in order to avoid the 


- possibility of conflicts,” the real powers of administra- 
tion were granted to Germany, together with certain | the Germans had invaded Belgium. They took control 


rights for the construction of railways and the develop- 
ment of mines. These rights were extended in subse- 
quent agreements between the two Governments. 
Railways were built, mines were opened, Tsingtao was 
made a model port, and German influence and interests 
were extended throughout the province of Shantung. 
Verily, the blood of the martyrs is the seed of empire. 

But these developments gave rise to no Shantung 
problem. On the one hand, the European Powers 
with a foothold in or near China, proceeded to “com- 
pensate” themselves by seizing various Chinese posses- 
sions (Kwantung, Weihaiwei, Kowloon, Kwang-chow- 
wan) and imposing upon China a considerable number 
of railway-concessions. Great Britain declared as early 
as 20 April, 1898, that “in establishing herself at 
Weihaiwei, she has no intention of injuring or con- 
testing the rights and interests of Germany in the 
province of Shantung. . . . It is especially understood 
that England will not construct any railway-communi- 
cation from Weihaiwei .. . into the interior of the 
province of Shantung”; and on 2 September, 1898, 
Great Britain recognized the Shantung province as a 
German sphere of interest, while Germany recognized 
the Yangtze valley as a British sphere. On the other 
hand, China seemed to tolerate the continual increase 
of German interests and power in Shantung as some- 
thing unavoidable, and perhaps not altogether harmful ; 
for Germany proceeded with circumspection, observed 
her conventions faithfully, and served as a makeweight 
against other Powers which seemed more dangerous 
to the Chinese. A Shantung problem arose only with 
the expulsion of Germany from the province by Japan, 
in the first months of the world-war. 

To the Chinese mind, the control of Shantung by 
Japan was something entirely different from its pene- 
tration by Germany. Japan was not a distant Euro- 
pean Power seeking a place in the Chinese sun, but 
the most aggressive Power in the Far East, with an 
insatiable lust for conquest. In the short space of 
twenty years she had conquered and annexed Formosa 
and Korea, and firmly established herself in Southern 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia. With one 
foot in South Manchuria and another in Shantung, 
she would completely enclose and dominate the Gulf 
of Pechili, the most important maritime gateway to 
North China. In control of both the South Manchu- 
rian railway (constructed by the Russians) and the 
Kiaochow-Tsinan railway (constructed by the Ger- 
mans), she would have Peking at her mercy, and, 
through the Peking Government, the entire Chinese 
people. Such were the momentous and undisputed 
possibilities of the control of Shantung by Japan. But 
Japan’s rulers, with their grasping policy, were not 
content with mere potentialities, however vast in scope 
or certain in operation. On the contrary, from the 
moment they invaded Shantung, the Japanese pro- 
ceeded to translate potentialities into actualities. 

After Japan’s declaration of war upon Germany, the 
Peking Government tried to preserve its neutrality by 
resorting to the sorry expedient of creating a special 
war-zone within which the belligerents were to confine 
their military operations. The British contingent, 
which was to aid the Japanese in their operations 
against Tsingtao, landed within the German leased 
territory, thus avoiding a breach of China’s neutrality ; 
but the Japanese took whatever routes suited them, 
without regard to the neutrality of China. They took 
no notice whatever of the creation of the war-zone, 
but under the pretext of military necessity invaded 
practically the entire province of Shantung, just as 
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of the province, the posts, telegraphs, telephones and 
railways, and subjected the natives to hardships, indig- 
nities and outrages. After the fall of Tsingtao, the 
customs-office, formerly a part of the Chinese system, 
was placed under the Japanese military administration, 
as also of course were the city and the railway. 

Being in possession, Japan proceeded to take steps 
towards the legalization of its course. In its ultimatum 
to Germany, Japan had demanded the surrender of 
the leased territory of Kiaochow “with a view to the 
eventual restoration of the same to China.” But on 
18 January, 1915, the Peking Government was pre- 
sented with the famous twenty-one demands, of which 
those relating to Shantung required China to give, in 
advance, full assent to whatever arrangements Japan 
might make with Germany in regard to rights, priv- 
ileges and concessions in Shantung, and to extend 
these rights, privileges and concessions so as to include 
the building of additional railways by Japan. After 
an ultimatum, the miserable Peking Government, itself 
at strife with the Canton Government, acceded to 
practically all Japan’s demands. In 1917, Japan con- 
cluded secret agreements with Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Italy, by which these Powers undertook to 
transfer to Japan the German interests in Shantung as 
well as the German islands in the North Pacific. 
During 1917 and 1918, Japan made numerous loans to 
the Peking Government, the proceeds of which were 
used mainly for carrying on the civil war against the 
South. In return, Japan extorted from the Peking 
Government concessions for the construction of two 
additional railways in Shantung, for which a prelimi- 
nary contract was immediately signed with Japanese 
capitalists ; while the Kiaochow-Tsinan railway was to 
become a joint Chino-Japanese enterprise, and Japanese 
were to be employed in command of the railway-police. 
As a concession, the Japanese were to withdraw their 
troops and abolish the civil administration which they 
had in the meantime established in the province, as 
though it had been not merely conquered territory, 
but actually conceded to them by treaty!—and the 
province, be it remembered, had never been under Ger- 
man administration. These additional concessions were 
extorted as late as 24 September, 1918, more than 
thirteen months after China, under pressure from the 
Allies, had declared war on Germany. 

Then came Versailles. The Bolshevik Russians 
were excluded from the conference; the Italians had 
left it, owing to the quarrel over Fiume ; there remained 
the Big Three, of whom Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
were bound by the secret agreements of 1917. Mr. 
Wilson was not bound by anything except his own 
illusions and delusions. The Japanese had threatened 
that unless their demands concerning Shantung were 
complied with, they would not sign the peace-treaty 
or join the League of Nations; and in order to make 
them join a phantom league on a scrap of paper, Mr. 
Wilson conceded to the Japanese all their solid 
demands concerning Shantung. Vain were the pro- 
tests of his own official advisers against this outrage 
upon an ally; vain were the protests of the Chinese 
delegates. The latter were not even allowed to sign 
the peace-treaty with a reservation in regard to Shan- 
tung. As a result, they did not sign the treaty, and 
Mr. Wilson’s position was no better than it would 
have been if the Japanese had not signed; in fact, it 
was worse, for he had joined in the great wrong 
against China. 

Between Versailles and the Washington conference, 
the Japanese repeatedly tried to induce China to come 
to terms with them. But the Chinese, knowing with 


whom they had to deal, refused to enter upon negotia- — 


tions. The Washington conference could not officially 
take up the Shantung question because, to put it bluntly, 
it dared not give offence to the Japanese. A way out 
was found by bringing the Chinese and Japanese 
delegations together in the presence of American and 
British observers. Thus, as one-highly-restrained and 
diplomatic writer puts it, “not much opportunity was 
left for the Japanese diplomats to exercise their 
knavery and trickery.” But what was leit was quite 
enough. To mention only one instance: When the 
Chinese offered to buy the German-built railway and 
to pay for it in three years, the Japanese countered by 
proposing that the term of payment should extend over 
twenty-three years! The longer the railway was not 
paid for, the better it suited them, for they would 
remain in possession of the railway and in control of 
the province through which it runs. 

The final terms of Settlement were, of course, a 
compromise. The Kiaochow-Tsinan railway is to be 
bought by China for 53,406,141 gold marks and to be 
paid for within a period of from five to fifteen years; 
in the meantime it is to be partly under Japanese con- 
trol. The German mines, cables, public buildings and 
State properties are to be given up to China, but in 
certain cases they are to be paid for. Japan engaged 
to restore to China the former German leased territory, 
to renounce all rights of preference with respect to 
“assistance in persons, capital and material” in Shan- 
tung; to restore the customs-office to Chinese jurisdic- 
tion; to forgo her claims for an exclusive Japanese 
settlement or an international settlement at Tsingtao; 
to sell back to China the salt-industry, etc. Japanese 
troops are to be completely withdrawn. Two joint 
commissions are to supervise the execution of the 
agreement. On 1 February, 1922, Secretary Hughes 
announced the agreement at a plenary session of the 
conference, and thus, as one author says, “the Shan- 
tung question, which was technically outside of the 
conference, was made a part of the conference record” 
and internationalized, as it were. 

HERMAN SIMPSON. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TROPICS. 
“WHEN man discovers an instrument to cultivate the 
jungle, civilization will shift to the tropics—will return 
to its birthplace,’ said my companion. We were seated 
on a hill-side with the white-clad natives of Santa Lucre- 
cia, watching the young native men and girls jigging 
endlessly the Vera Cruz fandango. Flaring torches cast 
shadows, lighied up brown faces, while above spread a 
full-starred sky and around us stretched indistinct lines 
of thatch-roofed huts. The never-halting, never-falterinzg 
music of guitars made a strange accompaniment to our 
philosophy. 

We were killing time in Santa Lucrecia, half way 


between Puerto Mexico and Salina Cruz on the Isthmus — 


of Tehuantepec. Santa Lucrecia is no jungle child; two 
lines of steel, trailing snakelike through the undergrowth, 
embraced, and their issue was a straggling village where 
travellers who must spend their half day of waiting there 
sweat and curse and wonder whether the last mosquito 
was malarial. I was sitting with an American, an Irish- 
American born in Chicago, educated at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and twenty-five years a plantation-owner among the 
Juchitecan Indians of the State of Oaxaca. 

“What do you mean?” I asked puzzled. “I mean just 
what I said,” he replied. “When I came down here years 
ago, I thought I knew something about agriculture; 1 ut I 
could not get a crop, and I killed all my horses. When 
I watched the Indians, I found that their primitive plow 
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and their stolid oxen could do more in this land than the 
most modern machinery. I hear more twaddle when I 
go to New York. Those fellows sit at their desks and 
lock at a map; they have a chemical analysis of the soil, 
and a rainfall report; they have heard that one gets 
several crops a year. They ruminate in terms of large- 
They do 
not know the country. The soil here is like the jungle. 
It is rich, luxuriant and full of roots; the soil is a 
tapestry of roots. On the other hand, our modern farm- 
machinery originated on the treeless plains of the Missis- 
sippi valley; it was not constructed for the fibrous soil 
of the tropics, and will not serve. But when science 
constructs an instrument that will do for jungle land 
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pany do for the Dakotas, the real age of man will begin. 
-It is very simple. The hot lands nurtured the infant 
human race; there it could live with a minimum of effort 
directed to getting a living, and yet produce a surplus of 

| food. Now civilized man with his complicated tools, his 
power-driven machinery, produces more in northern climes 
than can the arms of southern labourers. But grant them 
an efficient tool, grant them a scientific control of malaria 
and similar ailments, and the amazing fertility of the 
soil, the frequent crops of the south, will again give 
tropical workers the advantage; with less labour they 
will be able to support a denser population and yet possess 
the leisure for art and culture.” 

We took a turn about town, put away several bottles 
oz good cold Orizaba XX, La Mejor de Mexico, and 
sauntered down the railway track to where, in front of 
a board shack, sat and stood another group, crowded 
around a wooden platform on which young people took 
turns at the fandango. I remarked: “Farther down the 
Isthmus at Tehuantepec or Juchitan for instance, they 
dance the zandunga.” “That’s it,” answered the Cam- 
bridge philosopher. “Here the fandango; there the zan- 
dunga. This is the land of variety and contrast; and the 
society of the future, the tropical society, will be a civili- 
zation, not a mechanization. The United States is the 
world’s great apostle of standardization; one may buy 
Ford parts anywhere from Maine to California. America 
is the knight-errant of uniformity in morals and life; 
look at prohibition and the blue-sky laws. Even climatic- 
ally and physically great changes are far apart. It takes 
days for a fast train to cross the great plains, and the 
shores of Lake Superior are similar to those of Lake 
Erie, hundreds of miles away. Here on the Isthmus 
within easy reach of my ranch I have the mountains, the 
jungle, and the ocean, I have rivers and deserts within 
sight of each other. I can show you submarine gardens 
which make the Island of Catalina look like a country 
circus; near them carved stone ruins of ancient cities 
half buried in the riotous jungle; and beyond are the 
purple hills of the Sierra Madre. Climate, soil, foliage, 
customs, change kaleidoscopically. Can you see now why 
real civilization—tolerance, originality, art and culture— 
belong to the future, to the hot countries, the birthplace 
of man, the fatherland to which he will return after his 


| Weanderjahre with the Anglo-Saxon gods?” 


A drift of cooler night air made me shudder slightly; 
or was it the thought of the numberless white tile chapels, 
alike as Mexican beans, where the American cave dweller 

~goes each noon to worship at the shrine of tin-can food? 
Perhaps it was the memory of the neatly-tailored, pre- 
cisely genteel young men who made me welcome at an 
Ann Arbor fraternity house; young men who looked like 
a national convention of Hart, Schaffner & Marx sign- 
boards—amiable and identical. 
_ “Look,” whispered my companion. A girl was dancing. 
complexion, revealed in the flare light, was clear and 


clean, a flushed copper; her hair a glossy black, plaited, 
hanging below the waist. “Do you see those features, 
those thin, full lips, that delicately modelled nose, that fore- 
head? That girl danced in Egypt, in Assyria, before some 
monarch many thousand years ago. These people are 
not children but a long-developed race. I have found 
them my equals in reasoning power, my superiors in 
personal psychology. In heredity and education I have 
had the best that modern times can offer. Centuries 
have enriched their unconscious to a degree that makes 
the average Englishman, American, or German, seem 
almost a child when compared with them. They are accus- 
tomed to estimate character, to deal with each other as 
individuals. They know people.” 

I gazed at the rhythmic movements of the dancers, and 
there flashed to my mind the memory of a Broadway 
cabaret, mid the towering glory of Manhattan, that nerve 
plexus of machine-slavery. Is it doomed to sink from 
view like fabled Atlantis, despite the globe-encircling 
progress of revolving barber poles, yellow taxis and 
Eskimo pie? As we rose and walked toward the hotel, 
my companion continued, “If the human race is to build 
life in beauty, it must build a new aristocracy. Democracy 
is the song of the machine, making easy the transition to 
the eventual rule of the master executive—the push- 
button Cesar. The future civilization, the civilization oi 
the tropics, will be an aristocracy where men love individ- 
uality and diversity; where men will recognize, tolerate, 
and die for each other. Let me explain. During the 
revolution I was taken prisoner for a time. Riding down 
the road under guard of several hundred soldiers, I passed 
a field where an Indian was plowing. He dropped his 
work, came running, and shouted: “Cowards, let the gringo 
be. He’s a good man. Let me go in his place.’ That 
Indian loved me, was willing to die for me. He knew 
I would do the same for him, had in fact once risked 
my life for him. That is aristocracy. That is the soul 
of the Indio, that is the to-morrow for humanity, if 
humanity is not to perish before dawn.” 

I went to sleep pondering over the relation of illiteracy 
to ignorance. Dreams came of Wall Street bankers cut- 
ting down Mexico’s budget for education, in order to 
squeeze more interest into already well-filled pockets; and 
of the Indio to whom education’s greatest service may 
simply be to enable him to defend himseli, and thereby 
civilization, against the onslaughts of those who to-day 
shout most loudly in its name. 

Freperic W. LEIGHTON. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


THE “HOOKED CROSS” IN AUSTRIA. 
Strs: The Hooked-Cross movement* is the gift of Ger- 
many to the Austrian Republic. It reminds one of the 
grain of sand which pearl-fishers forcibly insert in the 
living oyster to bring about, through constant irritation, 
the secretion of certain substances which, in time, will 
form the object they desire. . 

What is left of the former monarchy is now, indeed, 
homogeneously Germanic. Still, the people remain as 
Austrian as they ever were. Slav, Czech, Hungarian, 
Italian, Croatian blood circulates through their veins, and 
the aggressive presumptions produced by racial in-breed- 
ing are foreign to them. Desiring Austria to join her, 
Germany had to inoculate these presumptions artificially— 
and the powerful serum used was anti-Semitism. 

Anti-Semitism has been decidedly on the increase in 
both countries since the end of the war, although for en- 
tirely different reasons. Any nation that has been con- 


2The Swastika or “Hooked Cross” (Haken-Kreus), is the emblem 
of the German Fascisti, standing for aggressive nationalism, anti- 
Semitism, and anti-Socialism.—H. W. . 
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quered in war is ready to believe itself the victim of some 
treachery, for it seems less humiliating to have succumbed 
to one’s own good faith than to the enemy’s strength. This 
psychological fact lies at the root of Germany’s anti- 
Semitism and the Hooked-Cross movement; and _ this 
movement has brought about the surprising result that the 
very men who broke Germany’s power by misusing her 
national enthusiasm in the interests of industrial greed, 
the men whose megalomania made them undertake to fight 
a whole world in arms—that these very men again hold 
the full confidence of their erstwhile victims and are sure 
to march at their head on the day when they shall advance 
to destroy the few far-seeing friends who warned them in 
time. 

Political movements are always right if they reach their 
goal. The leaders of the German Hooked-Cross move- 
ment are therefore perfectly justified. They set out to 
make the nation forget their recent guilt, and they suc- 
ceeded. The overwhelming majority of Germany’s 
peasantry and bourgeoisie to-day is firmly convinced that 
the aims of the war were not set too high, that Germany’s 
strength was sufficient to reach them, that victory, indeed, 
was already within her grasp when the “Jewish poison” 
of internationalism caused her downfall. In this way the 
Hooked Cross provides the German masses with a balm 
for their injured pride and a victim for their revenge, a 
victim more easily attainable than their recent conquerors; 
and thus it fans to fever-heat the age-old animosity be- 
tween the races. To-day the German nation does not, as 
in I914, await the order to spring upon its enemy—it 
awaits permission. 

In Austria, conditions are totally different. To the 
typical Austrian, the fact that he was beaten in the war 
is not the festering sore that it is to the patriot of the 
former German Empire. Austria has been a political unit 
for centuries—not for a bare fifty years. She has had 
in the past all the victories she cares for. To her, to-day, 
the art of living means infinitely more than virtuosity in 
killing, which stands only at the crude beginnings of cul- 
ture. Austria has furnished France with kings more than 
once; she is well-used to entertaining the other nations 
in her home, to being Europe’s universal favourite; and the 
fact that, during the war, she was included in the world’s 
hatred of everything German caused her infinite suffer- 
ing. Now that the war at last is over, she wants to forget 
all this, and to return to her former sphere in spite of 
pelitical changes. Germany can not understand this hate- 
less attitude, and considers it shameful indolence, laxness, 
effeminacy. Remembering the assassination of Walther 
Rathenau, it is interesting to speculate on the fate of a 
German premier who would dare to carry on, with a 
nation that had robbed his country of powerful provinces, 
such negotiations as Seypel did with Italy last spring! 

No. To Austria the Hooked Cross does not stand for 
revenge and renewed war. The fact that the movement 
has been spreading here too; that every little town now 
has its Hooked-Cross organization; that Vienna echoes 
with cries for the numerus clausus; that in the demonstra- 
tion parades one sees, besides the usual half-grown boys 
‘and noisy rabble, a surprising number of serious, mature 
men of good standing; all this does not prove that Pan- 
German aggression and vindictiveness have taken root here 
too. It means something altogether different. Austria, 
though willing to forget the war, is not willing to forget 
the drabness and sordidness and impoverishment which 
peace has brought her; and for this “an infamous, unpatri- 
otic, Jewish invention” is blamed: Socialism! Socialism 
has taken advantage of Austria’s weakness after the 
debacle, and has goaded on the working classes to make 
exorbitant demands, including the eight-hour-day and the 
‘support of the unemployed, which brought the country 


to financial ruin. Until these wicked innovations have 
been repealed, until the Socialists have been silenced and 
the old order re-established, life can not become normal 
and beautiful again. This is the attitude behind the Aus- 
trian Hooked-Cross movement. People wear the emblems, 
repeat the catchwords Germany furnishes—but only be- 
cause these are directed against the Jews, and everything 
is welcome that adds to the list of their sins. Otherwise, 
opinions differ. What the Austrian mourns for and wants 
back is his comfort and leisure, the refinements and adorn- 
ments of his everyday life; these are infinitely more 
important to him than the lost provinces. 

How charming was life in Austria before the tradi- 
tional submissiveness of the proletariat had been under- 
mined by Socialism! In those halcyon days the weakling 
who could not carry his own trunk and paid a stronger 
man to do it, was conscious of extending a favour. 
Through all the strata of society this attitude was accepted. 
Everybody who did work had*to dissolve in gratitude be- 
fore him who so graciously furnished it and also paid him 
for it—who was thus doubly his benefactor! Was it not 
Socialism that made away with this delightful “kiss-the- 
hand” tradition? Is not Socialism alone responsible for 
the insolence of the workers who now insist on meeting 
their employers on a basis of equality? Do not the con- 
ditions thus brought about ridiculously favour labour? Is 
it not clear that the old balance between master and servant 
must be re-established before life can again be livable? 
Indeed yes; and to that end, the Jews must go! 

“The Jews must go!” Right here is the break in the 
logic; and it takes all the intoxication of fanaticism to 
keep the people from discovering it. For everybody knows 
that there are very few Jewish mechanics or artisans in 
Austria, while Jewish factory-hands, bricklayers, street- 
pavers, workmen who earn their living by bodily exertion, 
are as rare as four-leaved clovers. On the other hand, the 
Jewish profiteer, he whose ruthless greed and wallowing 
self-indulgence is justly condemned—he can scarcely be 
accused of being a Socialist! It is indeed the great 
achievement of the Hooked-Cross that it has managed to 
direct the hatred engendered by unscrupulous Jewish 
capitalists against the Jewish idealists who sacrifice com- 
fort and career to fight the battle of the disinherited. 

The magic power of catchwords is always invoked when 
there is question of enlisting the people in a struggle 
against its own interests. For catchwords never have to 
be proved. All-one has to do is to repeat them, as their 
power grows with each reiteration. So the German lead- 
ers of the Hooked-Cross movement repeat unceasingly the 
statement that “certain victory” was snatched from the 
German people by “Jewish traitors,” for the advancement 
of “World-Judaism”; while in Austria they proclaim that 
the Jews, having invented Socialism for their own selfish 
ends, are responsible for all the misery since the armistice. 
The fact that Marx, as well as Lassalle, was the son of 
well-to-do bourgeois whose natural interests lay with 
capital rather than with labour; the fact that Dr. Victor 
Adler might have had a much more agreeable and profit- 
able life had he put his talents at the disposal of some 
big banking-house instead of spending them on the better- 
ment of living conditions of a proletariat that does not 
even share his religion; such facts as these are calmly 
overlooked by the disciples of the Hooked Cross. For he 
who fights under that emblem does not investigate and 
does not debate; he simply repeats. 

One might explain that, having been outlawed and per- 
secuted for centuries, having been helplessly at the mercy 
of every despotism and cruelty, the Jews naturally have 
developed so keen a sense of right and wrong that an 
injustice, even when not directed against themselves, must: 
rouse them to indignant revolt—at least as far as they 
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belong to that small spiritual élite, that combative minority, 
which stands, island-like, amid the sluggish sea of the 


self-seeking masses. One might explain many more things 
in favour of the Jews, and some even against them. But 
what is the use? One’s words would be drowned in the 
blatant bellowing of the popular Hooked-Cross records 
which untiringly whir “World-Judaism,” “certain victory,” 
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“internationalism,” “Socialism,” “national hon- 


_ our,” “Germanic-Aryan morality,” “November crimes,” etc. 


etc. etc. Therefore, since every repetition strengthens the 
hypnotic power of these slogans, it is best to lapse into 


silence and wait quietly until the Hooked-Cross movement, 


~ Vienna. 


like everything that pretends to be an ideal but is only 
a speculation, shall have destroyed itself. I am, etc., 


: ANDREAS LATZKO. 
(Translated by Helen Woljeska.) 


_ THE THEATRE. 
A SYNTHESIS OF MODERN IDEAS. 


THE most complete synthesis of modern ideas that I 
have seen in the theatre is the staging by the Russian 
Chelitchev of Gobineau’s ‘“Savonarola,’ in Berlin. 


' Chelitchev’s creative ideas on form and interpretation 
have found expression for some time in certain 


numbers of “The Blue Bird’—the Berlin “Chauve- 
Souris.” But it is only in the sustained effort and 
unified effect of a long play like the one he has now 


presented at the Theater in der Kéniggratzerstrasse 


that we can judge the real force of his achievement. 
With certain exceptions like the productions of the 
Moscow Kamerny Theatre, some of the Russian vari- 
ety performances, the Russian Ballet’s Parade or Chout, 
and some of the presentations designed by Griinewald 
in Sweden, stage-costuming has barely entered upon 
that reaction from naturalism—or at least from imita- 
tive form—which is now an old story in stage-setting. 
Background, a detached physical element of produc- 
tion, has naturally developed more quickly toward 
abstraction than has the personal, variable, and neces- 
sarily human element of the actor’s dress. In many 


_ productions we have seen the anomaly of naturalistic 


costume and facial make-up in the midst of highly 
abstract and non-representative surroundings. Any 
experiment which has had a view to decreasing this 


_ disjointedness of effect, has always been feared by the 


author lest his text be distorted and by the actor lest 


4 his personality be exploited into grotesquery. Chelit- 


chev has, I believe, gone farther than anybody else 


| towards a conception of new and free forms which 


exist in and for themselves by esthetic right, yet 
heighten the force of the text and increase the inter- 
pretive power of the actor. Their symbolism is not 
obvious; yet that they are not meaningless, even in 
a literary sense, is clear at a glance. This would seem 


_ to be a very close approach to a difficult and rare 


attainment: the reconciliation of zsthetic and intel- 
lectual significance in stage-production. 
For “Savonarola,” Chelitchev uses a background of 


_ architectural forms involving several stage-levels. Steps 


_ and platforms are employed with more discretion than 


is the usual tendency among certain modern producers 
who apparently regard these latter units as the solution 


of the whole problem of stage-setting. With a few 
_ changes in arrangement, the shutting off of certain 


_ sections by a wall or a curtain, and the lighting at 


_ different times of different portions of the set, the ten 
_ different scenes of the play are presented. There is 
_ little decoration of surfaces: the decorative elements 
_ are) all plastic—columns and pavilions, steps with 
_ scrolled railings and broken into units of satisfying 


proportions. Visually the performance might be de- 
scribed as a curious application of modern Leger forms 
to medizval Florentine surroundings, with an unmis- 
takable Byzantine quality in the colour and decoration. 
There is none of the frantic cinema-speed or elaborate 
mechanical trickery of “Kapellmeister Kreisler,”’ the 
production which preceded “Savonarola” at the Konig- 
gratzerstrasse theatre. The history of Savonarola is 
certainly not as melodramatic and saccharine as the 
story of Kreisler, yet it could easily have become mere 
pageantry had not the heroic human quality been 
emphasized in the presentation of the central figure. 

The opening scene shows Savonarola in the cloister 
at Bologna; some ecclesiastical forms; a grating; the 
figures of the prior and a brother monk, Friar Girolamo 
detached from the others; and a light falling across 
the scene in a manner adapted to both plastic and 
symbolic emphasis. This scene presents no complexi- 
ties of relationship and is entirely declamatory. Savon- 
arola wears the same intensely ascetic garb throughout 
the play: a severe, angular monk’s robe and cowl of 
dull brown; all the lines stiffened into block-like 
formality. His shoes are simplified into rectangular 
shapes like boxes. He carries the prayer book and 
the crucifix rigidly upright. 

The second scene, which represents the palace of 
the Sforzas at Milan, brings in the contrast of courtly 
brilliance. At the beginning the action is concentrated 
in a round pavilion in the lower right-hand corner of 
the stage, where Ludovico Sforza and two of his 
attendants are engaged in political intrigue. Their 
costumes are fresh in design—an elaborate development 
of original or newly applied conceptions. Ludovico is 
a thick-set assemblage of exaggerated golden armorial 
forms (all made of covered carton). The shoulder 
pieces, corselet, gauntlets, genouilliéres, greaves, are all 
there, imaginatively conceived and formally balanced. 
The climax of these warlike symbols is the headdress: 
a massive golden cart wheel with dependent scroll, 
worn flat on the head like a hat. This great glittering 
wheel seems to radiate the dominating and oppressive 
importance of the despotic ruler.’ The effect of the 
whole is one of overwhelming power and worldly mag- 
nificence. At the close of the scene the sound of music 
announces the approach of the queen regent. Sforza 
and his attendants go to the foot of the imposing 
central stairway, and above on the platform in which 
these steps culminate, in a flood of warm light, appears 
the queen with her women in costumes of gold and 
many colours. 

In the third scene a semi-circular space down stage 
left is used for the private room where the Pope 
receives the various envoys to Rome. This sector of 
the stage is brightly lighted, while the central stairway 
is left in shadow. The Pope and his throne are built 
up in a solid mass of corpulent forms all in red, sug- 
gesting at once complacent wickedness and monumental 
self-indulgence. The actor’s head and arms are thrust 
into this sculptural symbol; and the significance of 
every turn of the head or gesture of the hand is 
heightened by the immobility of the rest of the figure. 
The master of ceremonies is costumed in colours and 
shapes which melt into the shadows of centre-stage, 
where he remains except for occasional direct addresses 
to the Pope. The costumes of the envoys present a 
new range of formal invention. : 

This is followed by the first great ensemble-scene 
of the play, represented in the square in front of the 
church at Florence. The sector which was opened for 
the papal chamber is now closed and becomes a part 
of the architectural whole. To the right, above the 
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stage-level, is a round pavilion in which sit character- 
istic Florentine figures detached from the mob: a 
Hellenist, an artist, a politician, and so on. These 
individuals deliver their special comments and then 
become immovable parts of the ensemble. Below, on 
the central platform, figures are coming and going 
constantly. On one end of the lowest set of steps 
sits a woman winding wool on a distaff and changing 
the relative position of her lifted hands in symbolic 
accord with the shifting of the crowd and the emotional 
rise and fall of the scene. Against the left wall is a 
group of women assuming in sequence various inter- 
pretive attitudes of pantomime. Savonarola dominates 
the scene. The folk of Florence are so ecstatic in the 
religious fervour which he has awakened, that they 
catch passers-by and force them to kneel in reverence 
before him. From the central platform a pair of 
curved stairways with scroll-like railings rise to the 
door of the church at the very top. From the sides 
come men, women and children in churchly proces- 
sional, mounting and sinking into devotional attitudes 
on the steps, while the church chorals are chanted. As 
this devotional movement begins, a gold curtain is 
drawn around the group in the pavilion, excluding 
them from the scene. 

The action shifts now to the political struggle with 
the King of France, who is domiciled in Florence. The 
French King, with his attendants, appears on the 
highest central platform, every colour and detail of his 
costume and facial make-up, and the tone of his voice, 
contributing to an impression of exaggerated puerility 
and frivolity. The soldiers along the steps below him 
are solid masses of deep blue and grey, like continua- 
tions of the stone work which they are guarding. 
Savonarola rouses the Florentines in the name of God 
as an immediate and temporal ruler. The stage fills 
with an excited mob and, from the orchestra-pit, 
soldiers march up and loom in great shadowy masses 
over the close of the scene. 

The succeeding picture presents Savonarola at the 
height of his spiritual domination of the people. From 
a high pulpit among the lofty pillars of the church, he 
preaches to them with idealistic frenzy and exalts or 
prostrates the throng at will. There is then a return 
to the Papal palace, where Savonarola’s execution is 
decided upon, because of his political activity. This 
is followed by a conversation in Savonarola’s cell 
(represented by the placing of his cot in a lighted 
portion of the central platform and steps) where he 
shows his great spiritual weariness. The ninth scene, 
placed in the same setting as the sixth, shows a com- 
plete reversal of the former situation. The mob is 
now against him, and the incidents of the earlier scene 
are repeated in reverse. 

The last spectacle is that of Savonarola’s execution. 
The square is massed with people, guards, church 
officials, banked up in a tremendous pyramid on the 
steps, with the flame-red costumes of the Papal com- 
missars symbolizing the burning at the stake. Savona- 
rola is in complete eclipse. The front line of guards- 
men with their backs to the audience extends across 
the stage from left to right, and the symbol of the 
Sforzas in a jewelled standard gleams triumphantly 
in a shaft of light from the side. For a moment 
Savonarola moves into the white light of possible 
escape. He is given an opportunity to recant. His 
brothers of the monastery implore him with uplifted 
hands. He refuses. The Pope’s emissaries move to 
their duty, and Savonarola steps down into the red 
glare of his doom. The action is managed with a 
restraint and dignity which make trivial those obvious 
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mechanical devices so often employed in these solemn 


scenes of execution. As for the conception and execu- 
tion of the play as a whole, I know of no more com- 
plete union of intellectual, emotional, and esthetic 
elements in the productions of the modern theatre. 
FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AS MR. BRANDES SEES US. 

Sirs: On 29 November, 1922, Georg Brandes lectured before 
the University Students’ Club in Christiania, Norway, on 
imperialism. Not long after, the lecture was printed in 
Samtiden, a Norwegian monthly. It is throughout a wise and 
fearless statement, but I select just a few words for transla- 
tion here, because I deem them of particular interest to you. 

After describing the conduct of the United States Govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo and Haiti, Brandes says: “Perhaps 
you will ask: is there not in the United States a press that 
maintains the venerable traditions from the time of the war 
of Independence? . .. The answer is, that the North Amer- 
ican press certainly has power ... but it is entirely at the 
service of the ruling capitalist class, with the exception of 
three weeklies, the Nation, the New Republic, the Freeman, 
excellently edited, but without political influence. ...” 

Then, on the last page, Brandes asserts his faith in progress, 
even though progress be slow and at times imperceptible. 
He mentions as encouraging signs Lucidi’s Rassegna Nationale 
in Italy, Clarté in France. “Most of all,” he concludes, “do 
I believe in the future of the United States. The decisive 
point here is the intensive self-criticism. Vanity and self- 
righteousness are now of the past. Take such a book as 
‘Civilization in the United States,’ the work of thirty young 
Americans and three young Europeans, It criticizes 
thoroughly each sphere of life in the States, from first to 
last: law, politics, literature, art, press—everything whatso- 
ever. In these little self-admiring countries, Norway or 
Denmark, the publication of such a work would be un- 
thinkable.” I am, etc., 


New York City. 


JoaAKImM REINHARD. 


CHEATING THE TAXPAYER. 

Sirs: I read the following news-dispatch ‘with a shock of 
disappointment : 
“Washington, 15 March, '1923—Expenditure of each dollar 
of income-tax returns handed in to the Government by citizens 
yesterday will be divided as follows, according to the com- 
pilation of Herbert D. Brown, head of the Federal Bureau 
of Efficiency: 

For the army and navy, seventeen cents; for the Veterans’ 
Bureau, pensions, etc., twenty-five cents; for special activities 
pertaining to the recent war (including railway and war- 
contract settlements, etc.), four cents; for retirement of 
the public debt, eleven cents; for interest, twenty-eight cents ; 
for the President, Congress, the courts and all Federal 
departmental activities, fifteen cents. 

This makes eighty-five cents out of each dollar spent for 
present national defence or for past wars, and fifteen cents 
devoted to civil expenditures.” 


I feel that I have been cheated. I did not get enough for 


my money. While my income-tax would not wipe out the 


national debt, yet I feel that for the eighty-five per cent of 
it I should have gotten more sorrow, more deaths, more 
destruction of industry, more hell-to-pay all around, 

Good Heavens! Is the poor workingman to be cheated 
even in the horror he pays for? Can’t I get even a full 
measure of real first-class war for my money? Something 
should be done about it. I am, etc., 
New York City. G. E. Hoert. 

} CAMBODIAN DANCING. 

Sirs: In reply to the letter of Mr. V. B. Metta in the 
Freeman of 7 February, stating that Cambodian dancing is 
the result of Hindu influence on Cambodia in the past, I 
should like to call attention to some differences of opinion 
among several authorities who have dealt with this question. 
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immortality by being an extraordinarily commonplace 
Gaston Knosp, in Anthropos No. 2, 1908, states that the 
Cambodian theatre takes its origin from the Hindu stage. 
Adhémard Le Clére points out, however, in “Le Théatre 
Cambodgien,” 1011, that any connexion which may exist 
between the Hindu and Cambodian theatres dates from a 
past so remote that there is no evidence of it traceable in the 


- dramatic and choreographic manifestations of the present. 


He recalls that many pieces of the Hindu theatre, like 
“Sakountala,” are a great deal closer to European dramatic 


conceptions than any performance ‘of the Cambodians; and 


/ 
—/ 


he emphasizes particularly the fact that the most character- 
istic step of the Cambodian dance—the bending of the knee 
with a sort of chimpanzee movement—is not to be found 
among the dances of the Hindus. George Groslier in 
“Danseuses Cambogiennes,” 1913, goes farther in detaching 
Cambodian dances from Hindu influence, and claims that 
the departure of the Hindu conquerors many centuries ago 
marked the disappearance of any Hindu innovations which 
had been imposed upon the ancient Khmer traditions. I 
hold no brief for any of these opinions, but Mr. Metta seemed 
to assume that his statement was a matter of unchallenged 
fact. Such an arbitrary dictum recalls the frequent reference 
to the Taj Mahal as Hindu architecture. I am, etc., 


Paris. FLORENCE GILLIAM. 


THE “BELGIAN DOCUMENTS’? ONCE MORE. 
Sirs: In reviewing Mr. Albert Jay Nock’s “The Myth of 
a Guilty Nation,” which originally appeared in the columns 
of the Freeman, Professor Munroe Smith, in the New York 
Times Book Review of 16 July, 1922, objected to Mr. Nock’s 
quotations “from Belgian Diplomatic reports condemning 
Entente policies,’ and made an attempt to show why the 
German publication of those reports can not be wholly 
trusted. Professor Smith wrote thus: 


“Mr. Nock neglects to note that these reports were pub- 
lished by the German Imperial Government and that they 


represent a very small portion of the diplomatic corres- 


pondence which the Germans captured in Belgium. At each 
international crisis from 1905 to 1914 the first reactions of 
Belgian diplomatists, who justly dreaded war between their 
neighbours, would be against the Government which had 
made the last forward move on the diplomatic chessboard. 
All the reports printed by the German Government repre- 
sent such reactions against one or the other of the Entente 
Governments. There were, however, during the decade nut 
a few moments at which the German or the Austrian attitude 
seemed to imperil peace, and at such moments the Belgian 
reaction would naturally be against one or both of these 
empires. To know what was the prevalent and more 
deliberate judgment of the Belgian diplomatists we should 
have all their reports.” 


Professor Smith’s review only came to my notice several 


- months ago; and upon reading it I decided to do what I 
Ms could to clear up the doubts suggested in the passage here 
quoted. For this purpose I wrote to Professor Hans Del- 
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briick, whom I know quite well, and asked him if he could 
not clear up the matter at the German Foreign Office. After 
some delay, his answer has just reached me. The pertinent 
portions of his letter are as follows: 


“Berlin-Grunewald, 27 February, 1923. 
William C. Dreher, Esq. 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


‘Dear Sir: 

.... Referring to your special question regarding the Belgian 
Documents, in order to be quite sure of my ground I first 
.. A number of documents were found at 
‘Brussels during the war, and the Government had a selection 
of these published by Dr. Dirr, Councillor of Archives, now 
a member of the Bavarian Landtag and chairman of the 


_ Democratic caucus. That was in 1915. That this publication 
was not complete is self-evident; but that the selections were 


made in a tendential spirit has been asserted, indeed, but 
not proved. Moreover, many of the documents were only 
fou after the publication took’ place. Thereupon Col. 
Schwertfeger brought out after the war a quite complete 


collection in five volumes against which, so far as I know, the 
charge of a tendential selection has never been raised and 
hardly can be raised, inasmuch as the original documents 
are still in Brussels and the editor, at every mistake that 
he might make, would necessarily have to expect that he 
would be corrected from Brussels, through a comparison of 
his work with the originals. I have asked Dr. Dirr for an 
expression on’ the matter, and I enclose it. You are at 
liberty to make public use of his letter and mine as well... . 
With high esteem, 
Hans Delbriick.” 


Dr. Dirr’s letter to Professor Delbriick was as follows: 


“Munich, 23 February, 1923. 
Dear Herr Geheimrat: 

The charge that compromising passages were stricken out 
of the 119 reports of the Belgian Ministers, upon their pub- 
lication in the fall of 1915, is quite wide of the mark. These 
reports were one and all reproduced literally. The series 
brought out at that time were compiled by the Foreign Office. 

Of course, not all of the Belgian documents could be 
worked over and prepared for the press in the short time 
available, as was actually done later. It was the most im- 
portant documents that I took out of the archives and pub- 
lished at that time. The later supplementary publications, 
however, have confirmed in all essential respects the general 
character of the first series of documents. 

The complete series of Ministers’ reports and the documents 
connected with them register the ways and means and 
tendencies of the so-called ‘“‘penning-in” policy, just as the 
publication of 1915 had already done. Hence the historical 
truth of the contents of the first series of reports is ab- 
solutely established. 

With high esteem, 
Dr. P. Dirr, 
Member of the Bavarian Landtag.” 


From this correspondence it appears that Professor Munroe 
Smith was formally in the right in alleging the incomplete- 
ness of the German publication of 1915, but that he was 
wrong in casting doubts on it upon the conjecture that 
other Belgian reports were of a contrary tenor. 

I have not seen the Schwertfeger publication, but Professor 
Delbriick’s tacit challenge to compare it with the original 
documents still in the Belgian archives appears reasonable. 
At least it points to critics like Professor Smith the way in 
which they can test the historical truthfulness of the publica- 
tion of 1915. Iam, etc. 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 


BOOKS. 
OUR DEBT TO ROME. 


SEVERAL volumes of the new series entitled “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome” have now been published; they 
represent a wise and generous venture, which has been 
made possible by contributors from various American 
cities. Philadelphia ranks first, and the Greek Em- 
bassy at Washington deserves especial praise for its 
gift to the cause of literature. If all Governments 
would limit their activities in foreign capitals to such 
propaganda as this, the millennium would be at hand. 

The essay by Professor Showerman’ begins with 
an attempted estimate of Horace’s character. The 
poems furnish us with abundant evidence, so that 
omnis votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella vita. 
Horace, whatever his faults were, made no effort to 
conceal them. On the contrary, he exploited them to 
the full, along with the rest of his character. To this 
portraiture of himself, he devoted all the resources of 
his literary equipment, his ability to take endless pains, 
and his special gift for the neat phrase, qualities which 
Petronius summed up as curiosa felicitas. Horace was 
neither a great man nor a great poet, but he acquired 
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man who could express: himself. Even when he 
stopped expressing himself, and built elaborate official 
odes on the aspirations of his friend Augustus, or 
made a lyric out of some well-worn ethical maxims, 
his admiration for Augustus and for philosophy was 
so keen that a little of his personality was carried over 
into the alien material. “Celibacy and a pretty freed- 
woman for me,” he might have said, “but it is both 
a duty and a pleasure to urge others to marry and to 
win the ws trium liberorum.” 

This trait in MHorace’s character is somewhat 
obscured by Professor Showerman’s claim that “there 
is no inconsistency in the Horace of the love poems 
and the Horace of the ‘Secular Hymn.’” The point 
is not that there is no inconsistency, but that Horace 
did not feel any. Professor Showerman is led astray, 
and the value of his pleasant essay is seriously dimin- 
ished, by this anxious desire to present us with a 
hero who possesses every possible pagan virtue. The 
danger that lies in such criticism ought to be obvious. 
After we have read that Horace is inspired, that he 
has a keen vision for comparative values, that he con- 
demns with a smile, that he is really a serious person, 
that he stands for domestic purity, for faithfulness 
to family, friends, country, and religion, and that he 
possesses the secret of true happiness, we begin to 
wonder whether we owe a debt to Horace, or whether 
the poor man is for sale. Horace is not an article 
to be advertised, he is a poet. To hide his human 
imperfection is to do him a disservice; and no greater 
damage could be innocently done to the purpose and 
value of this series than to serve up an expurgated 
version of the personality or the work of the ancient 
authors. 

Literature, if it is going to amount to anything in 
our scheme of life and of education, must be treated 
with respect. It is mere frivolity to talk, as Professor 
Showerman does, of passages in Horace, “not many 
and for the most part youthful,” in which Horace is 
guilty of “too great freedom.” How freedom has gone 
down in the world, that a man should use it as synony- 
mous with indecency! A man of letters has no more 
business with such limitations upon his vision than a 
scientist ; he is not supposed to be making an anthology 
picking the flowers of Horace’s work, but studying the 
whole available record. A curious parallel to this 
method of rejecting facts on the ground that they are 
unpleasant is afforded by Gilbert Murray’s “Rise of 
the Greek Epic,” in which he invented imaginary 
unpleasant lines that he believed had been omitted from 
the poems we have, and so constructed his picture of 
a-sanguinary and barbarous Homer. By taking such 
liberties one may arrive at any result whatever, except 
the truth. 

Mr. Mackail’s essay’ on Virgil strikes another and 
a profounder note. Brilliantly written throughout, it 
contains chapters of delicate and sympathetic analysis 
which could hardly be bettered. Those on the Georgics 
and on the structure of the A®neid are particularly 
attractive. But the central interest for any lover of 
Virgil is Mackail’s treatment of the struggle between 
Virgil the artist and Virgil the patriot and theo- 
logian, of the struggle which furnishes the real 
drama of the AXneid. The victory of /Eneas over 
the Latins was a foregone conclusion, no less than 
the successive abandonment by /Eneas of his wife 
Creusa and his victim Dido. But the victory of 
the poetic genius of Virgil over his religion of patriot- 
ism was by no means a foregone conclusion, and 
the triumph of the poet is all the more glorious because 
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it was wholly involuntary. In the name of sacred 
Rome he had set out to justify Rome’s hatred of 
Carthage; but the sword of poetry, which will not 
suffer itself to be wielded for petty and partisan ends 
without taking its revenge, turned in his hand, and 
the queen whom he drove to suicide achieved immor- 
tality, and the hatred that he really justified was the 
hatred of Carthage for Rome. Let me say at once 
that Mr. Mackail admits that Afneas is indefensible. 
The only regret I have on this score is that Mr. 
Mackail did not point out why Virgil failed with 
7Eneas. 

Perfect virtue is inhuman, and it becomes doubly 
inhuman when its perfection is determined by its con- 
formity to some standard that lies outside human life. 
The Roman Empire was accepted by Virgil as a stand- 
ard that transcended all other values, and he tried to 
render in AEneas the perfect virtue of pietas, the 
“steady fulfilment of duty to‘\God and man” and above 
all to the empire. Thus the raison d’état intruded into 
the performance of his artistic task; and instead of 
apologizing for the occasional barbarism of his hero, 
we should congratulate Virgil on the fact that A®neas 
often lapses into humanity. Plato, who knew a good 
deal both of theology and of poetry, insisted that poets 
should abandon the attempt to combine either gods 
or heroes with human action, and should write nothing 
but hymns. A poet can endow his characters with 
perfect virtue only at the cost of their artistic lives. 

Virgil, however, was forced to pay a still higher 
price for his magnificent worship of the Roman 
Empire. All that he had learned from his Epicurean 
masters was tossed aside, and he bent his genius to 
propagate two doctrines which were as pleasing to 
Augustus as they were injurious to the remnants of 
Roman freedom. The whole Aeneid teaches the divin- 
ity of the ruler, and the Sixth Book displaces the 
centre of gravity of life, and removes it from this 
world to the next. Men are 


Dulled with frames earthy, and limbs prone to death; 
Hence they desire and fear and grieve and joy, 

Nor light of heaven can they discern, shut fast 

-In the blind darkness of their prison-house. 


_From the moment that Virgil began to regard the body 


as a tomb, his splendid vision of the Golden Age was 
dulled ; and the sole recompense that he could offer us 


wee 


for sorrow and suffering was the transient glory of. 


the Roman Empire. Mr. Mackail asserts that in the 
fEneid Virgil’s “thought and feeling converge toward 
a higher synthesis.” But many a lover of Virgil has 
agreed with Dryden that the Georgics are his best 
poem; at any rate, Virgil never elsewhere united so 
closely beauty and foe 

R. Ky -iaeme 


FAR-OFF THINGS. 
In one of my walks through the rustic wilderness aes 
abouts, there is a certain turning that I never pass without 
recalling the odd emotion it used to arouse in me when I 
was a child. Mr. Machen would tell us that all such 
emotions are, properly speaking, ineffable, and hence I had 
better forgo any attempt to put into language the curious 
pleasure experienced whenever I used to cross this never 
explored and probably commonplace byway. The best I 
can say is that it possessed for me a sort of sinister magic. 
I had perhaps been reading one of the late S. R. Crockett’s 
tales of fifteenth-century Scotland at the time; and it is 
probable that this book had something to do with the 


sudden and singular aspect of the country which opened 


before me whenever I reached this particular “road not 
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with rocks like dolmens, beside a wilder brook that 
foamed many feet below; and, beyond, was the suggestion 
of black woods and abandoned hills, an untrodden and 
rather occult country where anything might happen. One 
_ thought, I repeat, of Scottish moors, of Gilles de Rais, of 
_ the beetling landscapes in Doré’s drawings, of anything, 
in fact, save the tame and cheerful country-side of the 
__ lower Berkshires that lay all about. I mention this childish 
_ memory only because it suggests the sort of mystical 
_ domination exerted by landscape on certain minds, an 
element which constitutes the better, or at any rate, the 
- most essential part of an author who has been writing 
now for nearly forty years, and who has hardly yet come 
_ into his own. 
_ The first hapless book of the hero in “The Hill of 
_ Dreams” was a supreme example of this Panolotry, “a 
_ pious attempt to translate into English prose, the form 
and mystery of the domed hills, the magic of occult 
_ valleys.” In “Far-Off Things,” this affirmation is explic- 
- itly stated: 


taken.” A wild path descended into lonely fields, crowded 


I had been thinking of the work I had done in the last 
_ fifteen years, and it suddenly dawned on me that this work, 
_ pretty good, or pretty bad, or as it may be, had all been the 

expression of one formula. I had been inventing tales in 

which and by which I had tried to realize my boyish impres- 

sions of that wonderful magic Gwent.... This was my 

process; to invent a story which would re-create those vague 

_impressions of wonder and awe and mystery that I myself 
had received from the form and shape of the land of my 
boyhood and youth.... 


And last of all, in that marvellous and appalling final 
chapter of the novel: 


He was but reckoning up the account of his past, and when 
the light came he was to think no more of sorrow and heavi- 
ness, of real or imagined terrors. He had stayed too long 
in London, and he would once more taste the breath of the 
hills, and see the river winding in the long lovely valley; ah! 
he would go home. 


\ It is an ungrateful task to enclose in the hortus siccus 
_ Of a book-review these specimens of Mr. Machen’s prose 
_ which belong properly to that occult wilderness of his 
_ mind lying far beyond faery seas forlorn. They are of 
value to the lover of Machen only because they help one 
- somewhat to place him. It is interesting to know, con- 
_ sidering his proclivities to magic—the real magic of old 
i days, not the shabby back-parlour sort practised by table- 
rappers and Theosophists—that he comes of the same 
blood, from the same “long lovely valley” of Usk as 
' Thomas Vaughan the alchemist, and his brother, the poet, 
one of those tender and mystical cavaliers of the English 
_ seventeenth century which he loves so well. There is 
much of that century in Mr. Machen; it has moulded and 
_ permeated his mind even more than have Rabelais and 
De Quincey; and his peculiar reaction to landscape is, 
_ essentially, that platonic and sacramental view of nature, 
well known to Browne and Henry Vaughan, where the 
universe and the appearances of things are conceived as 
the thin veil and fleshly symbols of divine realities. 
_ His background, then, is interesting in that it reveals 
the element of miracle in his donnée, his attitude of mind; 
| but it does not explain the miracle of his style, that 
i incomparable prose which Mr. Machen writes, so beautiful, 
» ironic, distinguished, so replete with noble harmonies, 
_ with an almost mystical control of language; that style 
which has gone unnoted and disregarded for thirty-five 
years. The history and secret of this idiom, painfully 
acquired and thanklessly practised for more than a 
quarter of a century, are revealed in these two volumes of 
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reminiscence, “Far-Off Things,” and its sequel, “Things 
Near and Far.” “Of all the works of autobiography that 
I know,’ wrote Mr. Carl Van Vechten of the former, 
“this is the saddest, because it relates in beautiful prose, 
without malice, with superb courage, one of the most 
tragic and heart-breaking stories in the history of English 
letters.” It is the story of a man who longed to write, 
who was born to write, and who, in the teeth of the cold 
winds and cruel miseries of a London exile, in dire 
poverty and an unthinkable loneliness, succeeded in writing 
masterpieces which were dismissed by the critical umpires 
of the moment as “ridiculous” and “disgusting,’ which 
were derided or ignored. Years passed, and he had pro- 
duced some of the most admirable fantasies in our lan- 
guage, and one novel, “The Hill of Dreams,” which is 
nothing less than an incomparable jewel of written speech; 
and yet in 1921 he was still interviewing head-waiters and 
profiteers for a wretched sheet called the Evening News, 
in a spiritual pothouse which he himself describes in one 
scathing sentence, evidently unwilling to soil a living 
language therewith: Eduxit me de lacu miserie et de luto 
fecis. There are passages in these books which can not 
be read without emotion, the more so because, as Mr. Van 
Vechten says, they are set down without malice by one 
who well knows how to employ it. 


I have dealt gently with the days of Clarendon Road. I 
have said nothing of the black days and the waste nights, of 
the desolation that would sometimes engulf me as it were a 
deep flood. For many weeks at a time I never spoke to 
any human being; save to my pupils on Euclid and Cesar, 
and this was a speech that was no speech. And being born, 
I believe, with at least the usual instincts of human fellow- 
ship and a great love of all genial interchanges of thought 
and opinion, this silence seared my spirit. Indeed when I 
was released from this life in the manner that I have 
described, I came out, a prisoner, as it were, from the 
dungeon, all confused, trembling and afraid, scarce able to 
bear the light of genial affection. For a time I spoke but 
little, and then with difficulty; I was fast losing the habit of 
speech. 


“The Hill of Dreams” is not a perfect novel; master- 
pieces seldom are. For one thing, the task laid by the 
author on himself was too immense, a task suggested by 
the following: “It was admirable, no doubt, to write 
phrases which showed at a glance their designed rhythm 
and rang with sonorous words, but he dreamed of a prose 
in which the music should be less explicit, of neumes 
rather than notes.” “Perfect” novels are never produced 
by such formulz, and they are never popular. And then, 
as a French critic said in another connexion: “Ce livre 
est trop fumiste, ou pas assez fumiste.’ There are too 
many conflicting elements. The deliberate inhumanity 
and the dark suggestion, the appalling realism and the 
almost unbearable beauty, are not sufficiently fused; to 
use one of Mr. Machen’s own images, he attempted a 
device like that of the old binders, by which a vivid 
picture appeared on the shut edges of a book, but the 
internal strands are illuminated either imperfectly or 
too preciously, and the final picture is blurred. In short, 
between the conception and the fulfilment there is a certain 
discord, and this is only to be expected. But what a con- 
ception, and, above all, what prose! To quote isolated 
passages from a book, intentionally symphonic, is as bad 
as to play the music of “Pelléas’ on a bare stage, 
ornamented only’ with shining shirt-fronts and a grand 
piano; but perhaps this will serve as a suggestion: 


And in the west the mountains swelled to a great dome, 
and on the dome was a mound, the memorial of some for- 
gotten race, that grew dark and large against the red sky 
when the sun set. He had lingered below it in the solitude, 
amongst the winds, at evening, far away from home; and 
oh, the labour and the vain efforts to make the form of it, 
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and the awe of it in prose, to write the hush of the vast hill, 
and the sadness of the world below sinking into the night, 
and the mystery, the suggestion of the rounded hillock, huge 
against the magic sky. He had tried to sing in words the 
music that the brook sang, and the sound of the October 
wind rustling through the brown bracken on the hill. How 
many pages he had covered in the effort to show a white 
winter world, a sun without warmth in a grey-blue sky, all 
the fields, all the land white and shining, and one high 
gummit where the dark pines towered, still in the still after- 
noon, in the pale violet air. 


Speaking professionally, we do not belong to Mr. 
Machen’s persuasion; we are perhaps not made to com- 
prehend that shining body of literary mystics for whom 
all light is flame, all water blood. Perhaps we have 
worked too long in the tradition of realism which Mr. 
Machen detests as the sin against the holy spirit of art. 
In short, it is a long time since we thought of taking 
that unexplored turning which leads to the hanging woods 
and the wild lonely land. But, despite all heresies, we 
can recognize in Mr. Machen the accent of another great 
tradition, call it English or romantic or what you will. 

CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY. 

THE current misconception of relativity affords a good 
deal of leeway to vagueness and untidiness of mind. As a 
matter of fact, in no field does a theory of relative values 
dispense with the necessity for immutable ones. The 
units and the methods of measurement have to be con- 
sidered as fixed. In order that scientific inquiry may be 
soundly based, these units, the metre, the length of a 
second, the gramme, a degree of temperature, arid so on, 
are kept as nearly at constancy as the knowledge of 
physics and mechanics permits, and then they are assumed 
as invariable. Indeed we can not think at all unless there 
are some constants to reckon from. We must have a 
point of departure or a system of co-ordinates. We need 
reliable tools to work with: to have everything relative 
at once is an absurdity. Standards are always implied 
in regard to any problem that we investigate, standards 
in reference to which we may discern the changing 
relationships we study. That being so, what shall we 
say of standards in philosophy? Is an Absolute possible 
in this most relative of all conceivable worlds? 

Viscount Haldane, who is interested in applying the 
concept of relativity to philosophy, answers in the 
affirmative. In “The Reign of Relativity’* he begins 
with a technical analysis of Einstein’s theory, and goes 
on to show that any possible bit of knowledge is relative, 
but relative to other knowledge. Knowledge thus con- 
stitutes his absolute. All the universe that we have 
or can have, we must get by virtue of its being pre- 
sented to us in knowledge. All our distinctions, even 
the supposedly fundamental one between the perceiving 
subject and the object, are made within knowledge, and 
without it is nothing made that has been made. When 
we speak of the existence or reality of something, we 
mean its existence or reality for knowledge If there 
-were anything completely outside of knowledge, the 
thoroughness of our ignorance thereof would constitute 
the abolition of its claim to being. All objects and con- 
cepts, all meanings and facts are relative to the all- 
embracing knowledge which makes them what they are. 
Any light we can hope for in regard to our position in 
the universe, our present plight, or our eventual fortune, 
is the illumination shining within the closed but ever 
expanding circle of knowledge. 

Successfully to maintain such an Absolute, Lord 
Haldane is obliged to frame a very inclusive definition 
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of this knowledge-in-general. It must include such 
different types of knowledge as our perception of a colour, 
our feeling of remorse, our ability to digest our food, or 
ride a bicycle, our memory of pain, our familiarity with 


the date of Waterloo, our capacity to reason and will. 


It must somehow comprise future possibilities of knowl- 
edge, as, for example, to-morrow’s knowledge of the con- 
tinued operation of natural forces assumed in the formu- 
lation of all scientific laws, to say nothing of laws and 
facts as yet undiscovered. Also, the might-have-beens 
of knowledge. What we were ignorant of is not thereby 
deprived of its ability to do us harm, as we later learn to 
our sorrow. It was there to be known, had we ‘been 
wise enough to know it: bacteria, for instance, were 
in the water causing typhoid long before microérganisms 
were heard of. In other words, this knowledge, which 
Lord Haldane so respects, has a way of projecting its 
powers into the past and the future, and thus asserting the 
continued existence of things, objects and forces, whether 
known or not; and it is by means of this that the mind, 
escaping from its own temporary and fleeting impressions, 
is able to build up a world that is objective and there for 
the knowing, whenever we do our part to get it perceived. 
We may say, consequently, either that knowledge affirms 
existence beyond its present self, or that it recognizes its 
ability to outdo itself. Knowledge is dynamic, always 


building a new shell outside its old, enabling us to look - 


at former experiences almost as outsiders; but our reality 
always remains the reality of our knowledge. What we 
mean by reality, indeed, is precisely this—that it has or has 
had or may have, recognition within our consciousness. 

So far, so good. But this absolutism of reality-as- 
knowable is subject to the difficulties that beset most 
monistic philosophies. After a philosopher has included 
everything, has put all his emotional and intellectual eggs 
into one basket, he usually feels the need to worship. But 
the moment he begins to praise his Absolute, he character- 
izes it as this, that or the other, and so discriminates it 
from what it is not; and strictly speaking, there is nothing 
to discriminate his Absolute from. It is all there is. But 
the temptation to crown it with honour and glory is hard 
to resist, and Lord Haldane is too warmly personal in his 
philosophy not to yield. 

Let us see how he manages to commit this too prevalent 
philosophical fallacy. First he says, let X equal the 
knowledge that includes all possible knowledge (in its 
widest sense) of all possible knowers, and all its content 
of whatever discriminations. Very well, then everything 
must be included in the Absolute X. Then he goes on to 
argue that, since each reality within this knowledge can 
be best understood if it is interpreted from a more com- 
prehensive standpoint, so there must be some super-level 
from which all knowledge, the Absolute X, can be prop- 
erly comprehended. He deserts his X, in short, and leaps 
over it into the Unknown with full confidence that he 
will find himself in paradise; and this when he has already 
told us that beyond his Absolute there is nothing! This 
is not rigorous thinking. It is a renunciation of scientific 
precision for the beatitudes of faith. 

Lord Haldane’s conclusions, however, are frequently 
wiser than the logic that he thinks he has laid for them. 
His comments on the men and schools of his time have 
a ripe and well-mixed flavour. He has a fairness of judg- 
ment that particularly respects and understamds those 
“whose very existence is an apparently unbroken record 
of decisions that have no reference to their private 
interests.” His is a spirit that desires every dog to have 
his day and be judged after his kind. Such a book, like 
Mr. Maynard Keynes’s “Theory of Probability” and Lord 


Balfour’s philosophical essays, to mention only two others, | 


are tributes to whatever in England is responsible for the 
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- fact that so many English statesmen and men of affairs 
are also mature and creative thinkers in technical fields. 


At their best they seem to touch life on more sides and 
more personally than our own countrymen, and they are 
able to gather its fruits into the transferable terms of an 
articulate philosophy. 

GERTRUDE BEssE KINe. 


A PERFECT VIENNESE. 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER has won for himself during the last 


three decades a definite place among European literary 
figures, and this he has achieved by no means exclusively 


through his genius as a playwright. In his novels he 


| has shown himself to be a writer of fine penetration who, 


in spite of the fact that his work never reaches that high 
‘ievel of mordant irony and imaginative robustness that 
we have come to associate with the name of his great 
contemporary, Anatole France, has nevertheless revealed 
a striking and individual attitude towards life. 

Mr. Theis, in his admirable introduction, would seem 
to suggest that Schnitzler’s lack of intellectual vigour is 
characteristic of the work of those who have lived all 
their lives “in Vienna on the Danube.” For it would 


_ appear that a certain inherent disillusionment has settled, 


‘like a dangerous miasma, upon the spirits of all good 
Austrians. “There is,’ he says, “in most of them an 
undercurrent of weariness, as though they belong to a 


_ civilization which has lost its illusions and is slowly disin- 


tegrating.” It would be a mistake to imagine that no 
good thing can come from such a condition: In contem- 
plating the comparative stages of different national civili- 
zations, it becomes apparent that a superabundance of 


‘ physical and moral energy by no means always assures 


that gracious state of harmony which should be the happy 
goal of all political effort. Tolerance and reasoned indul- 
gence is ever the attitude of the world-weary; and if 
Schnitzler had more native power in his style, might we 
not have lost those urbane utterances which, when we 
come upon them in his work, give us such a lovely sense 
of liberation, as if for once the heavy hand of the hard 
“categorical imperatives” under which we of the Western 
world labour had been deftly lifted if not actually 
removed? “One has the right to exploit to the completest 


_ extent all one’s life with all the ecstasy and all the shame 


involved”; and again, “She knew. that she was not one of 
those who, endowed with a frivolous nature, are permitted 
to drink the joys of life without hesitation.” 

The small volume’ before us contains three stories, ““The 
Shepherd’s Pipe,” “The Murderer,” “The Blind Geronimo 
and His Brother.” The first is an allegorical tale relating 


the adventures of a young and beautiful lady who is 


; 
7" 
\) 
- 
; 
‘ 


| 


and fulfil his being.” 


sent out into the world by her philosophical husband to 
follow every call that comes to her. Her experiences by 
no means reconcile her to the sophisticated wisdom of 
her leman; for on her return she rebels against the “claw- 
like clutch of his words” and dreads the “strong embrace 
of his wisdom,” even going so far as to reproach the sage 
astronomer in that “he knew not that only a narrow path 
is granted to every human being where he can understand 
The story contains many excellent 
things, as, for example, the remark of the rich young 
man who is made to symbolize material power and who 
justifies the abject condition of his workers by saying 
that “even under the simplest and apparently most equit- 
able circumstances, the lives of individuals were shaped 
most deviously according to personal characteristics and 
all manner of actions”; or the observation of the lovely 
Dionysia who explains to her husband, the astronomer, 
that each and all of his brother scientists who, from time 


1“The Shepherd’s Pipe and Other Stories.” Arthur Schnitzler. 
; — Sea a Library. Edited by O. F. Theis. New York: Nicholas 
. Brown. $1.50. 


to time, had come to visit them, had made it quite clear 
to her both by look and gesture that “her favours would 
be more precious to them than all knowledge of sun, moon, 
and stars.” 

The story called “The Murderer” describes the endeav- 
our of a young man on a sea voyage to kill his girl, first 
through an amorous indulgence that had been forbidden 
by the doctor and afterwards, when this fails, by the 
direct administration of poison. His sophisticated con- 
sciousness of what he is about is well portrayed: “When 
with half-closed ‘eyes she lay yielding in his arms and 
he saw on her moist forehead the bluish reflection of the 
waves which entered through the little cabin-window, he 
felt a smile rise to his lips from the deepest abysses of 
his soul.” Finally, having acquired the necessary drugs 
at Naples, he parades the deck of the liner, meditating 
after this fashion: “But at the same time, something 
stirred mysteriously in him, something like envy of the 
young woman by his side, who was destined so soon to 
find release painlessly and unsuspectingly from all the 
confusions of life.” 

The last tale in the small volume has to do with a blind 
guitar-player and his brother. But the tragedies of simple, 
lowly people do not seem to lend themselves to Schnitzler’s 
fastidious and peculiar genius. As one reads, one can 
not help considering how much more heart-breaking would 
Guy de Maupassant’s version of the story have been, had 
he written it. Is this because the author of “The Piece 
of String” was “a good Parisian” and not “a perfect 
Viennese” ; and does the very strength as well as the weak- 
ness of Arthur Schnitzler lie in this difference? 

LLEWELYN Powys. 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Most verses that attempt to record childhood are written 
by well-meaning and thoroughly mature adults, either in 
that tone of talking-down which, instead of being child- 
like, is merely a distortion of childishness, or on a note 
of highly exaggerated spontaneity and elaborate ingenu- 
ousness which fails to conceal sophistication. Occa- 
sionally one finds a volume which mirrors the child’s 
world, in which the speech is straightforward without 
being shrill or mincing, whose simplicity is neither 
starched nor beribboned. Such a volume is W. B. Rands’s 
“Lilliput Lyrics,’ and Mr. De la Mare’s “Peacock Pie,” 
and now Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s “Under the Tree.” * 

Miss Roberts’s vision is clear as it is candid, and her 

communication is equally direct. She reproduces not only 
the quality of childhood but its very colours. Her verse 
is graceful where grace commands the expression, but her 
unforced naiveté allows her to be gauche whenever 
awkwardness is natural. Poems like “The Rabbit,’ “The 
Picnic,” “Mumps” and others of the same delightful genre 
will be fascinating to children for their quaint, partly fan- 
tastic but chiefly matter-of-fact inflection; and to the 
mature craftsman, for the admirable economy with which 
Miss Roberts has selected her sharp and illuminating 
details. In the first four lines of a tiny poem she gives 
us unerringly a child’s consciousness—and a life-size 
portrait. 

On Sunday morning, then he comes 

To church, and everybody smells 

The blacking and the toilet soap 

And camphor balls from Mr. Wells. 


In the half-dozen more obviously poetic pictures, Miss 
Roberts’s charm does not diminish. Particularly in poems 
such as “Christmas Morning” and “The Hens” is an un- 
usual delicacy; the words, with the light of early wonder 
shining behind them, are almost transparent. 


1“Under the Tree.’’ Elizabeth Madox Roberts. New York: B. W 
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Tue HENs 


The night was coming very fast; 
It reached the gate as I ran past. 


The pigeons had gone to the tower of the church 
And all the hens were on their perch, 


Up in the barn, and I thought I heard 
A piece of little purring word. 


I stopped inside, waiting and staying, 
To try to hear what the hens were saying. 


They were asking something, that was plain, 
Asking it over and over again. 


One of them moved and turned around, 
Her feathers made a ruffled sound, 


A ruffled sound, like a bushful of birds, 
And she said her little asking words. 


She pushed her head close into her wing; 
But nothing answered anything. 


This is the quiet conclusion of a modest and exception- 
ally happy first volume. Few American lyricists have 
made so successful a debut. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THERE are two kinds of critics: those for whom literature is 
a feast, and those for whom it is a text. It would be unfair 
to say of Mr. Robert Lynd* that his criticism is chiefly con- 
dimental: it is much too penetrating and even much too 
philosophical. He is as far as possible from the frivolity of 
the merely bookish critic whose treatment of literature is 
that of a connoisseur and who resents its diffusion among the 
uninitiated. The main tenet of his critical credo, indeed, 
seems to be that literature is for the whole world or it is 
for nobody. Yet he regards his réle as that of “a portrait 
painter rather than a judge,” and seeks to be diverting at 
all costs. “There are two sorts of writing—the entertaining 
and the dull—and the dull is outside literature.” An unre- 
mitting liveliness of wit, combined with a talent for verbal 
felicity, keeps Mr. Lynd from ever descending to prose. 
Mr. Max Beerbohm, he says, “is more comparable to a 
laundress than to Laocoén. His work has the perfection of 
a starched shirt-front, which, if it is not perfect, is nothing” ; 
and of Nietzsche: “Even men who detest his gospel will de- 
light in the lightning of his phrase as it shoots out of the 
thunder-clouds of his imagination.” Mere smartness is the 
constant temptation of a talent like Mr. Lynd’s; and it is 
his principal claim on our attention that his essential sobriety 
of taste, his persistent rectitude of judgment, have kept him 
at all times from being merely smart. 


NE was 


In the field of folk-balladry, perhaps no American scholar, 
not even Professor Kittredge, has dug deeper than Miss 
Louise Pound. Something over a year ago, in her book on 
“Poetic Origins and the Ballad,’ she transformed most of 
the prevailing theories in regard to the authorship of Amer- 
ican folk-songs and ballads; and there is little to be dis- 
covered, from research, about these forms of human 

expression that Professor Pound has not succeeded in bring- 
' ing to light. We have reason to be grateful to her, therefore, 
even if, in her notes and prefaces, we miss the kindling 
sympathy that will for ever warm the imagination and fire 
the hearts of readers of “The Border Minstrelsy.” In her 
introduction to “American Ballads and Songs,”? the first 
comprehensive anthology of its kind, Professor Pound points 
out that our folk-ballads and songs have, generally, been 
imported from the Old World, and that our worthiest speci- 
mens are variants of the English and Scots popular ballads. 
As but second to these in interest, she places the Western 


1“Books and Authors.” 
Sons. $2.50. 

4“American Ballads and Songs.” 
Charles. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 
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songs, which, of all the American types, reflect “most faith- 
fully local conditions and characters.” Besides the Western 
and imported types, the volume comprises varied examples 
of native ballads and songs, ballads of criminals and outlaws, 
and dialogue, nursery and game songs. The pieces, says the — 
editor, were chosen not so much for their “poetical quality” ] 
as for their representativeness as songs and ballads “liked | 
by the people and lingering among them.” 


\ 


JR D! 


Mrs. AsguitH is one of those unfortunate individuals who, — 
except for her immediate entourage, seems to have a natural | 
gift for alienating Philistine and intellectual alike. Too 
outspoken for the reticent, too guardedly reticent for the 
really candid; too orthodox for the sceptical, too irreverent 
for the pious; too sharp of wit for the decorous, too stupid — 
for the nimbly intellectual; she outrages what the nervously 
genteel term “good taste’ without ever achieving that 
quizzical detachment which would place her outside the range 
of bourgeois criticism. She has an almost eighteenth-century 
crispness of tongue, a completely Victorian set\of values, and 
a thoroughly modern pleasure in publicity. With her 
characteristic angularity combined with an almost touching 
desire to please everybody concerned, she has recorded in — 
her latest book, “My Impressions of America,”* her ex- 
periences from New York to Canada and back again to New 
York. Everything is wonderful; her hostesses are the most 
charming in the world; she has never “with the exception © 
of Munich seen a modern town comparable to New York”; 
the newspaper-reporters are the most intelligent and delight- 
ful young men imaginable; she doubts if any English 
audience could have asked such clever and amusing questions 
as those of her audience at Worcester; “there never was a 
closer intimacy between England and America than that 
which exists to-day.” Her vanity, which she wears with 
an ingenuousness not unwinning, is placated at every turn 
by the compliments that rain upon her as confetti rains — 
upon a departing bride. Her criticisms of the American 
scene are honest and acute even if superficial. Sophisticated 
though without urbanity, shrewd yet without irony, senti- 
mental as only the insensitive can be, Mrs. Asquith com- 
mands a certain quality of respect because of her vehement — 
gallantry. Under fire she strikes swiftly and well, and she — 
has the vitality of some eccentric and indomitable old 
trapeze acrobat whom no amount of jeers from a bored or 
hostile world can wholly daunt. 
iA: G3 


Mr. WarsHaw’s “The New Latin America”? contains much — 
useful information, particularly business-information, but this 
would have been more useful if it had been arranged and 
classified by countries, instead of being jumbled together for 
the whole of the vast area south of the Rio Grande. In 
all other respects, the book fails of its avowed purpose. Not 
a single phase or problem that is distinctive of Latin-Amer- 
ican social life is treated clearly or adequately or candidly; 
there is also a manifest inability to distinguish between the 
important and the indifferent, the significant and the trivial. 
The reader’s mind grows weary with the endless mustcr 
of facts, as well as with the endless excuses and apologies 
for everything and everybody. The native Indians, who 
constitute a majority of a considerable minority of the 
population in so many of the republics, are dismissed with 
a few words; so are the Negroes. A few lines are deemed 
sufficient for the question of land-tenure, although we are 
informed that in several of the republics there are a number of 
vast estates ranging from 100,000 to 1,000,000 acres; hardly 
anything is said about the actual tillers of the soil. The 


‘same tantalizing method, if method it can be called, is applied © 


to almost every characteristic feature of Latin-American life. 
On the other hand, a vast fog of words is thrown around 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the more distant countries of — 


‘South America are advised to preserve their calm, seeing — 


that North-American aggression has so far been confined — 
to the Caribbean basin. This aggression, moreover, is char- — 


1“My Impressions of America.” Margot Asquith, New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. ‘ 
2“The New Latin America.” J. Warshaw. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $3.00. 
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acterized as “more than ordinarily just and forbearing” and 
as having jeopardized the existence of “none” of the re- 
publics; no, sir, not one! 

BS) 


EX LIBRIS. 
“THEY give us bread when we no longer have teeth,” 
has been the bitter cry of too many artists. If, as one 
usually discovers, men do their finest work in the latter 


part of their lives and thegreat masterpieces almost 


always date from their last years, it is none the less true 
that a special charm often characterizes their youthful 


production; and unless, in their early years, they are 


given their daily bread, how can they go on to the more 
A series of 
booklets,’ therefore, presenting in attractive form the work 
of some of our younger painters, is surely a step in the 
right direction. 


It is perhaps even more needed by the public than by 
the artists themselves; for there is not yet sufficient oppor- 
tunity in America to see the work of the young men; 


and the advantage of these books, each of which contains 


one colour-plate and some twenty or thirty full pages 
in black-and-white, is that they can go to every hamlet 
in the country. This may seem to some an excessive 
importance to give to the work, for instance, of a stripling 
of twenty-three summers; and, considering the tremendous 


‘achievements in the past of men no older than this, one 


may be challenged to say whether one sees in the books 
before us the stuff of genius—the promise of a future 
which shall justify so much attention to the young artist 


. as he is at present. From the publisher’s standpoint, how- 


ever, and, to a great extent, from the standpoint of the 
public, this challenge is irrelevant. The early work of 


many great artists has been such that few indeed could 


honestly claim to see in it the master of the future. As 
one goes back, step by step, to the first work of Cézanne, 
keeping his masterpieces well in mind, one discerns that 
the great man was unmistakably himself from the begin- 
ning. But where is the page, where is even the line 
dating from the early years of Cézanne’s career that said: 
“This man will be a master’? If, on other grounds, there 
is no reason to mention Cézanne’s name in this connexion, 


it can certainly be said that each of these four artists. 


has talent and, what is even better, sincerity of purpose. 
The fact that modern conditions make of art a thing 
to be pursued rather as a vocation than as a practical 


profession, has its obvious drawbacks; but it at least 


fairly confronts the young artist of to-day with the 
problems of his craft; and he must’ himself judge of his 
success or failure by the answer he finds to these problems, 
instead of being guided, as in earlier and perhaps more 
normal times, by the opinion of the public. 


THE question that these artists may well ask themselves, 


the doubt that arises in one’s mind as one goes through 
these books, is whether it is really young men’s work that 
they are doing. Can such slightness of structure as this 
afford a sure basis for an art? Are not the qualities that 
stand out from these pages, and indeed from most of 
the painting of the younger generation, the privilege of 
artists who, having a lifetime of research behind them, 


can put into apparently slight things all the force and 


the wisdom that they have slowly accumulated? Brief, 
epigrammatic expression is illuminating if, like the light- 
ning, it has a heavy charge of electricity as its cause; 


~ one enjoys grace and ease of gesture when they denote, 


1“The Younger Artists Series.” Volumes now published: 1. Ernest 


_ Fiene; 2, Alexander Brook; 3. Peggy Bacon; 4. Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 


tion. Foreword by William Murrell. Woodstock, 
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in the action performed, a sure control and naturalness of 
habit. Such things come only with time: during periods 
when tradition is strong, the time elapsed is, so to speak, 
collective—the time that a whole people has employed to 
build up its style and skill; nowadays, when tradition 
scarcely exists, the time I speak of is the lifetime of the 
individual. Compare, for example, the harsh and studious 
painting of Manet’s early youth with the lightness, the 
grace and the wit of his last works, and say which of 
these periods most suggests the direction which our young 
contemporaries are taking. 


To be sure, it is ninety years since Manet’s birth, and 
the problems of to-day are not exactly those which he 
had to solve. The more definite, more scientific problems 
of the realism which engaged him, the accounting for 
substance, weight and luminosity, demanded other methods 
than those appropriate to men seeking realities of char- 
acter and design unfettered by the materialism of sixty 
years ago. But perhaps the very fixedness of our habit 
of judging one generation by another—a habit that led 
me into brandishing the weighty names of Cézanne and 
Manet over the heads of these young painters—is proof 
enough that the wisdom of to-day would be to flout the 
pedantry of those who make of the names of the masters 
a rod with which to terrorize the newcomers. There is 
the fluidity of the great line, there is also its stability; 
and success consists, of course, in finding the right pro- 
portion between the two. Each person who considers the 
fine, hopeful little volumes of the “Younger Artists Series” 
will have his own opinion regarding the measure of suc- 
cess with which these painters have arrived at such a 
proportion. The next question would be whether other 
members of the younger generation might better have been 
selected, and most critics would agree, I think, that the 
choice made by Mr. Murrell is a happy one. There should 
be no disagreement concerning the importance of the serv- 
ice he is rendering the public in bringing out these books 
which give us an insight into some of the most interesting 
efforts that are being made by the young men and women 
of to-day. WALTER PACH. 
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On values. 


MaGaAziINE editors search the far corners of the civilized world for 
subjects and for skilled writers to discuss them; they penetrate the 
wilderness for stories of adventure, of peoples and places, that will put a 
new edge on dulled appetites. In the feverish quest far afield their 
ability to appraise fundamental values close at hand diminishes, they 
ignore the drama in which all of us are actors, mostly “‘supers,’’ and 
they corrupt the palate of their audience by inuring it to highly-spiced 
mental viands. Noise and spices, spices and noise—the ‘“‘easiest way’ 
in modern art. When noise reigns, nuances of sound vanish. How 
does a Casaba melon taste after eating a Mexican tamale? 


To our mind the FREEMAN is the most exciting of magazines, but we 
can well understand that 99,000,000 good Americans would think we 
were crazy to say so. Many among the other millions will understand, 
for some of them thrill at the sight of a painted canvas, or upon observ- 
ing a fragment of carved stone, or upon hearing the vibrations of a 
stringed instrument or at reading a printed line. They will comprehend 
the agitation which an orderly presentation in balanced harmony of 
facts, opinions and interpretation, may induce. 


To the favourably disposed person who subscribes for several magazines 
but declines to take another because he has not enough time for 
those already on his list, we suggest that for a few weeks he abandon 
the others in favour of the FREEMAN, just for the sake of experiment. 
The period will prove to be one of mental readjustment; the pull and 
counter-pull of conflicting social and political formule will relax and 
give way to the healthy doubt that stimulates original thinking. 


We recognize that such screeds as this, addressed to readers of the 
FREEMAN, are like the scoldings which the dominie delivers to the 
faithful because the ungodly are enjoying themselves far away from 
the church. The argument is really intended for our readers’ friends. 
Will you tear this page off and send it to a potential FREEMAN reader, 
with your personal commentin the margin? Many readers are unwill- 
ing to mutilate the paper; to them we will gladly send another copy 
without charge, or we will send it direct to the friend upon receipt 
of instructions. ! 


The form printed below offers an opportunity to buy 
the Freeman and a standard book at a large saving. 


The Freeman for 13 weeks THE FREEMAN, 
and any one of these books, 116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
for $2.25. 
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[_] WinEsBuRG, OnI0, by Sherwood Anderson. 


Many regard this volume as Mr. Anderson’s 
masterpiece. 


[]Tates oF THE ReEvoLuTion, by M. Artzi- 
bashev. 


Some of the best modern Russian stories are 
in this book. 


[] WinpMitts, by Gilbert Cannan. 


A modern satire of the first order. 


[]Puantom, by Gerhart Hauptmann. 


His latest novel, recently serialized in the 
Freeman. 


